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Not only does this issue appear at the 
beginning of a new year but also at the 
beginning of the most critical hour in the 
history of the United States. We have been 
thrust into war by an infamous act of 
treachery on the part of a people who have 
long lusted for power and have long schemed 
with the Nazi war-lords to master the 
world. Each day brings new evidence that 
in Hawaii respected and trusted Japanese 
business men and humbler venders of mer- 
chandise have long been spies and, because 
of the American unwillingness to believe 
that treachery would strike a foul blow 
during peaceful diplomacy, succeeded in 
preparing the way for attack from within 
and without. Americans at long last are 
now aware that this hemisphere can not 
be isolated, that security for us, as for mil- 
lions of others throughout the world, has 
been sapped by a gigantic decadence of 
honor. Hitlerism is not only unmoral but 
amoral; it repudiates every ideal that Chris- 
tian idealism has exalted. The spirit of the 
Huns and Vandals is abroad in the world. 
Together with our allies we fight not only 
to protect our lives but to maintain an 
ethics which inspires a way of life that re- 
spects the highest code of honor ever evolved 
by idealistic man. We fight an enemy who 
sneers at this code of honor and whose 
weapon is the serpent’s fang. 

But we fight not only to win battles but 
to lay foundations for enduring peace. Here- 
in lies the duty of our educators and teach- 
ers. We need to promote unity by means 
of clearer understanding of educational 
purposes and values. We believe that several 
of the articles in this issue serve this end. 
What Metaphysics for Modern Education? 
by Lawrence G. Thomas, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education at Stanford University, 
considers various issues and educational 
theories in our midst. Another aspect of 
educational philosophy is emphasized by 
Professor I. L. Kandel in What Is a Lib- 


eral Education? A third article, Integration 
in Education by Cornelius Jaarsma, Dean 
of Instruction and Instructor in Philosophy 
of Education at State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, provides a 
further review of educational theory. These 
three articles with their varying accents have 
particular significance at this time. 

It is proper that the foregoing articles 
should be followed by a discussion of The 
Teacher as a Curriculum Builder. Its 
author, Professor Douglas E. Lawson of 
the Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, has often been a con- 
tributor to our columns. He rightly views 
the teacher as the evaluator of the curricu- 
lum and therefore a necessary member of 
committees or commissions engaged in de- 
veloping the school’s instructional content. 

A novel footnote to the history of edu- 
cation is supplied by Professor J. B. Shouse 
in Poets Write of Schools and Teachers. 
Professor of Education at Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia, the author has 
frequently contributed to this journal. In 
the present article he reviews education as 
a theme of English poetry. 

Professor Daniel Wolford LaRue of 
State Teachers College, East Stroudburg, 
Pennsylvania, draws upon his long studies 
in the psychology of personality in Personal- 
ity, Government and World Peace. A\l- 
though written before December 7, 1941, it 
is pertinent to the present hour. 

Justice for Foreign Languages comes 
from the pen of A. M. Withers, Head of 
the Department of Foreign Languages at 
Concord State Teachers College, Athens, 
West Virginia. He argues cogently in 
behalf of a much neglected field in general 
and professional education. 

“Education in other lands” is described in 
two articles. Philip W. L. Cox, Professor 
of Secondary Education at New York Uni- 
versity, reports his findings and impressions 

(Continued on page 236) 
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What Metaphysics for Modern 
Education? 


LawrENcE G. THOMAS 


P RACTICALLY everybody has some 
sort of metaphysics. It may vary 
among persons from the complex tightly 
integrated system of the professional 
metaphysician to some odd collection of 
views as heterogeneous as the contents 
of Tom Sawyer’s pockets. Metaphysi- 
cians like to define their subject as a 
study of the ultimate nature of reality 
or a search for the first principles of or- 
der in the universe. These definitions 
indicate the areas which interest the 
professor or scholar, although they give 
the impression of assuming as existent 
what the metaphysician hopes to find. 
Hence, the professional metaphysician 
is frequently accused of being in a com- 
pletely dark room at midnight looking 
for a black cat that isn’t there—and every 
now and then coming out to announce 
he has found it. 

But for ordinary people metaphysics 
can be more understandably defined as 
the search for, or creation of, a concep- 


I 


tion of the total environment which a 
human being can accept and adjust to 
with complete intellectual and emotional 
satisfaction. This definition suggests the 
reason why almost everyone makes some 
sort of attempt to acquire personally 
satisfying metaphysical views. Most peo- 
ple feel the need of acquiring this kind 
of ultimate adjustment, of feeling they 
securely “belong” in the total environ- 
ment. 

Teachers, like most other people, have 
metaphysical views. Does it make any 
difference for the character and direc- 
tion of their teaching what metaphysical 
views they hold? The usual answer is, 
yes. For example, one of the major 
arguments in defense of parochial schools 
separate from the public school system 
is to enable the metaphysical views of 
some religious sect to be expressed in 
the curriculum and the teaching. For 
another example, followers of Progres- 
sive Education commonly look upon 
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John Dewey and the philosophy of ex- 
perimentalism as giving characteristic di- 
rection to the principles and practices of 
this educational movement. 

But now that Progressive Education 
has about reached maturity and has 
shown itself to be at least equal to and 
often superior to conventional school 
practices, one begins to hear claims that 
Progressive Education and its under- 
lying philosophy are quite separable, that 
one can subscribe to Progressive Educa- 
tion but have nothing to do with the 
philosophy of John Dewey. This thesis 
has appeared most often in recent arti- 
cles which have purported to place 
Progressive Education in the meta- 
physical framework of scholasticism.* 
Professor Mortimer Adler has stated in 
a public address that this modern educa- 
tion has the right means but that scho- 
lasticism has the right ends, and the two 
should accordingly be joined. All this 
suggests that there is no necessary, or- 
ganic relationship between a particular 
metaphysical view and a particular 
theory of educational practice, and that 
a teacher’s metaphysical orientation may 
be superimposed upon any one of several 
educational theories. 

If this were true, metaphysics would 
deserve the usual neglect it receives from 
most educators. It would have no vital, 
determining rdle in educational princi- 
ples and practices. But, in this writer’s 


*For examples, see Sister J. M. Raby: 4 
Critical Study of the New Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic Education Press, 1932; 
George Johnson: “The Activity Curriculum in the 
Light of Catholic Principles,” Education, March, 
1941, 61:414-19; William J. Sanders: “Thomism, 
Instrumentalism, and Education,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, January, 1940, 10:95-113. 
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judgment, such is decidedly not the case, 
and this paper will attempt to establish 
the following theses: (1) Many prob- 
lems in education are unescapably bound 
up with a few decisive metaphysical prob- 
lems, and, accordingly, the fundamen- 
tal differences between various philoso- 
phies on these metaphysical problems 
also involve fundamental differences in 
educational theory and practice. (2) A 
unified, thorough-going metaphysical 
viewpoint—not merely a casual collec- 
tion of metaphysical ideas—is indispensa- 
ble to the teacher who would formulate 
and promote a consistent, dependable 
practice of education. In other words, 
educational practice does not rise above 
mere opportunism and short-sighted ex- 
pediency until it contributes to and re- 
ceives direct guidance from a thoroughly 
thought out metaphysical position. (3) 
The attempt to join one kind of educa- 
tional theory with some other kind of 
metaphysics, when the two are not or- 
ganically related, not only destroys the 
importance of each to the other but 
threatens and obstructs the full realiza- 
tion of present opportunities for educa- 
tional and social progress. 

First, let us consider the proposition 
that many problems in education are un- 
escapably bound up with a few decisive 
metaphysical problems. For this pur- 
pose, four of the most significant of these 
metaphysical problems will be consid- 
ered in the following pages. Each will 
be presented in the form of an issue, in 
anticipation that the choice of one side 
of the issue rather than the other will 
involve characteristic differences in edu- 
cational theory and practice. 

For representative answers to the is- 
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sues posed, we shall want to hear from 
the four leading philosophical move- 
ments in this country, for in these move- 
ments are found essentially all the meta- 
physical views currently held by persons 
both in and out of education. One is 
idealism, either as absolute idealism or 
as personal idealism. Another is scho- 
lasticism, the dualistic philosophy of the 
Catholic Church. A third is naturalism, 
sometimes confused with its parent phi- 
losophy, materialism, but in reality a 
modern movement. A fourth is the very 
modern “relationistic”? movement, of 
which the experimentalism of John 
Dewey is not only, in the writer’s judg- 
ment, the most consistent and coherent 
example but also the most influential on 
modern education. 


IssugE I. Is change which is ever observ- 
able within ourselves and all around us, 


merely phenomenological or apparent, aris- 
ing from (and obscuring) an ultimate reali- 
ty which is changeless and immutable; or is 
change itself an ultimate fact, the essence of 
reality? 


Both forms of idealism take the first 
alternative, the static view of ultimate 
reality. Kant contributed the “discov- 
ery” that Mind is Orderliness and Sys- 
tem. Hegel, impressed by so much evi- 
dence of that orderliness and system in 
the world, concluded that the world 
must ultimately be Mind. Representing 
the current view of absolute idealists, he 
had no conception of progress in an open 
world. Progress to him was realization 
of a pre-conceived end in a world where 
all ends were embraced in one Absolute 
Mind. Leibnitz, representing the per- 
sonal idealists, argued for a pluralistic 
idealism, but he too felt obliged to 
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postulate a static, Pre-established Har- 
mony between his spirit-monads. Change 
in either view is within a pre-conceived 
framework of possible outcomes. The 
course or direction of change as being 
genuinely contingent or indeterminate 
is denied. 

Scholasticism emphasizes degrees of 
Being in its metaphysics. Complete full- 
ness of Being is eternal or timeless, and 
such Being is the only truly real. Any- 
thing that changes is by that token Jess 
real, has less Being. Full Being, of 
course, is God. It is appropriate, accord- 
ing to the scholastic, that man’s reason 
should be used to fit himself into the 
fixed order of things, and consequently 
humility is one of the highest of virtues. 
Beyond question, this view accepts the 
static alternative of the above issue. 

Naturalism takes the second, dynamic 
alternative of this issue. To naturalism, 
what is ultimately real is physical, or in 
space-time, and change is one of the most 
indubitable characteristics of space-time 
phenomena. The older materialism 
achieved a certain changelessness by 
postulating the absolute certainty of 
physical laws, but with the rise of the 
scientific conception of indeterminacy 
and “statistical laws,” few if any modern 
naturalists retain the Newtonian view of 
physical laws. 

Experimentalism joins with natural- 
ism in accepting the dynamic, second 
alternative. All the relationistic philoso- 
phies view the dynamic, the fluid, the 
moving as the real and the ultimate. The 
experimentalist denies the possibility of 
knowing or giving any verifiable mean- 
ing to an immutable reality lying behind 
the sweep and flux of events. He grants 
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the fact of change as ultimate and con- 
cerns himself with how best to control 
and direct it. His world has an open 
future. 

Hence, the two types of idealism and 
scholasticism postulate an ultimate real- 
ity which is closed and immutable; nat- 
uralism and experimentalism, seeing no 
meaningful alternative, accept the chang- 
ing, contingent, open world of common 
experience as the real world. 


Issue II. Is reality to be analyzed ulti- 
mately into basic terms—primitive, inde- 
finable elements which constitute the ingre- 
dients of our experiences—or is reality 
ultimately a matter of relationships (proc- 
esses), thus making terms artificial, though 
practically useful, abstractions for dealing 
with our experiences? 


The best example of the “term” analy- 
sis of reality is scholasticism. It seeks a 
via media between the older materialism 
and idealism, holding that both mind 
and body are ultimately real and that 
neither can be reduced to the other. 
Scholasticism reaches this position by 
observing these distinguishable aspects 
of experience, reifying them into inde- 
pendent terms, and then posing the 
question of how to get them into an 
intelligible, working relationship. If 
“mind” and “body” are seen originally 
as potentially useful abstractions from 
the relational matrix of experience—i.e., 
if these terms are seen as dependent for 
their meaning on the basic relationships 
from which they are drawn—the prob- 
lem of explaining how they could pos- 
sibly interact (a problem which dualists 
admit is not yet satisfactorily solved) 
would be seen as quite artificial. 

Another example of the “term” 
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analysis of reality is found in idealism. 
In this view, whatever relations a thing 
enters into reveals (mot determines) the 
nature of that thing, but its nature is 
antecedent to the relations. Clearly, the 
terms, and not the relations, are ultimate 
here. Both types of idealism make the 
difference between mind and body so 
fundamental—actually more fundamen- 
tal than scholasticism does—that only 
one or the other can be ultimately real. 
The accepted view, of course, is that 
the physical as physical is not the ulti- 
mately real. The real is Spirit or Mind, 
transcendent in the logical sense or im- 
minent in the physical sense. The ab- 
solute idealists argue from here that the 
Many is im the One—e.g., as (many) 
leaves are in the (one) tree—and that 
ultimately the Many is One. The per- 
sonal idealists, on the other hand, follow 
Leibnitz’s argument that bodies can 
not have ultimate material composites, 
for these will always be further divisi- 
ble, thus leaving “nothing” as the end- 
point. Since this would mean denying 
that any object is ultimately real, Leib- 
nitz uses this negative type of proof to 
conclude that matter must ultimately be 
spirit-monads in order to be real. 

The older materialism likewise 
adopted the first alternative, expressing 
all reality in terms of indivisible bits of 
matter. This view made the difference 
between mind and body also so funda- 
mental that only one could be real, and 
the one real was asserted to be matter. 
Mind, of course, was recognized, but 
only as reducible ultimately to the action 
of material atoms. Modern naturalism 
foregoes this ultimate dependence on 
material terms, and merely asserts that 
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all things are completely explicable by 
physical processes. All things and events 
are believed to have emerged out of a 
“seething space-time” according to the 
action of physical laws, combining in 
their effects with considerable determin- 
acy but some unpredictability. 

This reduction of ultimate reality to 
physical relationships is practically in- 
distinguishable from the experimentalis- 
tic position, for Dewey, with his con- 
fidence in an experimental methodology, 
virtually precludes any explanation as 
adequate except naturalistic explanations, 
broadly conceived. Experimentalism is 
quite naturalistic in the sense that it 
denies the bifurcation of nature into 
“natural” and “supernatural” categories. 
However, experimentalists are inclined 
to be suspicious of the heritage of mod- 
ern naturalism with its emphasis upon 
the physical in contra-distinction to the 
mental, and so they avoid any unneces- 
sary assertions that the phenomena in 
question are ultimately either “physical” 
or “mental.” Instead, experimentalists 
emphasize what has been called the 
“neutralism” of experience. Experience 
is both physical and mental in its aspects, 
and is more ultimate than either the 
physical or the mental. As an almost un- 
escapable consequence, the ultimate na- 
ture of reality becomes a flowing pattern 
of relationships. A thing is never “just 
what it is”; a thing at any time is what 
its relationships are at that time. By view- 
ing relationships as ultimate, experimen- 
talism and modern naturalism are as one 
in accepting the second alternative to the 
above issue. 


Issue III. Is the ultimate source of au- 
thority for what is real, what is true, and 
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what is valuable external to and antecedent- 
ly existent to man’s experience; or is the 
ultimate source of authority man’s experi- 
ence, experimentally examined? 


An outstanding characteristic of the 
classical tradition in philosophy is the 
search for an external, antecedent, im- 
mutable source of certainty. Absolute 
idealism finds it in the Absolute Mind, 
which is the ultimately real, the ulti- 
mately true, and the ultimate source of 
value-essences. Personal idealism differs 
only in having a spirit-pluralism, in 
which God contains the greatest number 
of possible “reals” and possible values. 
Access to this ideal realm is achieved 
partly through examining experience 
and partly through the disciplined 
sensitization of man’s Reason. 

Scholasticism finds certainty according 
to the degree of intellectual abstraction. 
The lowest grade of abstraction (and 
the lowest degree of certainty) is ex- 
pressing the observed properties of 
bodies in universal terms. The next 
higher grade of abstraction and certainty 
is the quantitative expressions of mathe- 
matics. The highest grade of abstraction 
and perfect certainty is describing the 
universal properties of Being-as-such in 
terms of the scholastic’s seven transcen- 
dentals: ens, res, aliquid, unum, verum, 
bonum, and pulchrum. Certainty not 
only increases with the degree of re- 
moval from the verifying processes of 
experience but is also centered in a fixed, 
antecedent order of things. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the most relia- 
ble channel of certainty regarding the 
real, the true, and the good is mystical 
faith for the scholastic. 

The older materialism found its source 
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of truth and the good in an inflexible, 
machine-like universe. The laws con- 
trolling what was real, true, and valua- 
able were already made, and were “out 
there,” antecedent to and unaffected by 
man’s knowledge of them. Modern 
naturalism has abandoned inflexibility 
and complete determinism as essential 
characteristics of these laws, but still 
tends to grant them a fundamental in- 
dependence from man’s knowledge of 
them. In short, they are “antecedently 
real” and separate from the relationships 
of the knowing experience. This view 
undoubtedly conforms with the “psy- 
chology” of many scientists. Critically 
examined, it holds that experimental 
experience is the only practical guide to 
the real, the true, and the good, but it 
is not theoretically the ultimate author- 
ity. Thus, all three of the above views 
accept, at least in principle, the first 
alternative to the issue. 

Experimentalism, however, regards 
the theoretical difficulty in the last posi- 
tion as artificial and based on an errone- 
ous conception of experience. The meta- 
physical difference between naturalism 
and experimentalism here makes very 
little difference in actual practice, but 
the epistemological difference has dis- 
tinctly different consequences. Although 
epistemology is outside the scope of the 
present problem, an indication of the 
nature of this last difference will be made 
in a later paragraph. 

Experimentalism unequivocally takes 
the second alternative in the issue posed 
above. It is more whole-heartedly rela- 
tional than naturalism, and so regards 
the knowing-relationship between object 
and subject as inseparable and irreduci- 
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ble. All the affective relationships exist- 
ing between the object and the subject 
at the time are potentially the ingredi- 
ents of the knowledge achieved. The 
knowing-relationship is interactive—both 
the object and the subject have a signifi- 
cant effect on the knowledge derived. 
In order to get more nearly objective 
knowledge, the subject must control, 
through further critically tested experi- 
ence, the effects on his knowledge that 
tend to originate with or are peculiar 
to him. Knowledge, as one relationist 
expresses it, is “not a glassy eye behold- 
ing a ready-made world.” The test of 
what is real is whatever has to be taken 
into account in dealing with one’s ex- 
periences. The test of truth is what 
proves to work according to anticipations 
under certain, controlled conditions. The 
test of value lies in whether the antici- 
pated consequences actually satisfy ac- 
cording to expectations. Whether there 
is a more ultimate, “external” authority 
than experience is so far a meaningless 
question to the experimentalist. To him, 
the ultimate authority for the findings of 
experience is more experimental experi- 
lence. 


IssuE IV. Is man’s freedom to choose 
and act accordingly only an apparent power, 
seemingly real to him but having on future 
events no genuine effect which was unpre- 
dictable until the choice was made; or are 
there frequent times when future events are 
significantly contingent upon man’s choice 
and consequently unpredicable until that 
choice is made? 


All of the metaphysical systems make 
provision for some kind of freedom for 
the individual. The classical philosophi- 
cal tradition is inclined to make freedom 
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a secondary consideration, finding a place 
for it after a rationalistic certainty and 
security have been obtained. Conse- 
quently, freedom in the classical view is 
peculiarly abstract, of little practical sig- 
nificance to a static cosmos, and impor- 
tant only to the individual person. 
Modern tendencies in philosophy, how- 
ever, give freedom a central, genuinely 
effectual place in metaphysics. The issue 
posed above is deliberately designed to 
contrast these two viewpoints. 

Both types of idealism subordinate 
freedom to an ultimately orderly and 
immutable reality. In absolute idealism, 
the attractiveness of the claim that each 
person’s end is self-realization is vitiated 
by the dogma that the only self-realiza- 
tions possible are those which merge 
into the complete simplicity of the Ab- 
solute Mind. The argument is similar 
to the fascistic thesis that anyone can 
develop his personality as he chooses so 
long as he identifies himself with the 
State. Thus, a person is “free” to choose 
what he ought to choose, or else—. The 
“or else,” rather than being another, dif- 
ferent end, is misery and privation until 
the person recognizes his moral obliga- 
tion to choose as he ought. Freedom of 
choice, therefore, is freedom to choose 
great happiness or misery, not freedom 
to choose between various possible goods, 
various possible ends upon which the 
future course of events is contingent. 
Hegelian idealism in particular is recog- 
nized as so basically deterministic that 
a “sporting chance” is impossible. Per- 
sonal idealism has the possibility of a 
less deterministic system, but most mem- 
bers of this group still follow Leibnitz, 
who felt obliged to postulate a Pre- 
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established Harmony—as immutable 
ultimately as absolute idealism—between 
the spirit-monads. No monad in itself 
is capable of altering the nature or 
destiny of any other monad. 

The freedom permitted under scho- 
lasticism is no different from that under 
idealism. To illustrate with values, the 
scholastic says: “The good is what all 
desire,” but he defines “desire” as the 
inborn tendency of an object to realize 
its essence—as the acorn becomes an oak, 
or as a man chooses what he ought to 
want. The end of man is already fixed; 
his “freedom” is to discover that he 
really wants this end after all, and he is 
“free” (where the lower animals are 
not) by being rational and consequently 
able to perceive the Ought. The lower 
animals are not free because they follow 
their destiny without knowing they are 
following it. The scholastic insists that 
God does not pre-determine man’s ac- 
tions; God merely knows how a person 
will act. The argument is that God is 
eternal, not in the sense of endless dura- 
tion, but in the sense of seeing all things 
in a time/ess present. Since pre-deter- 
minism is a term applicable only to 
events with a past and a future, God 
does not exercise pre-determinism be- 
cause all things are timelessly present to 
him. In spite of this hair-splitting dis- 
tinction, it is clear that the scholastic 
view of freedom does not include a 
future which is indeterminate until a 
choice is made. 

The older materialism also did not 
include a genuine human freedom. The 
action of all things, including man’s, 
were in the inexorable, absolutely de- 
terministic grip of blind physical laws. 
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Modern naturalism, however, accepts 
the current scientific view of ultimate 
indeterminacy and gives a considerable 
part of explanation to Chance. When 
physical forces are so balanced in a 
matrix that any single outcome can be 
attributed only to chance (a fairly fre- 
quent occurrence), the naturalist has the 
necessary conditions for asserting the 
existence of freedom of choice. The 
naturalist, however, tends to reduce free- 
dom to probability curves rather than 
expressing it in terms of human pur- 
poses, anticipation of consequences, and 
decision. Naturalism offers a severely 
behavioristic conception of human free- 
dom, but it is genuinely significant for 
the course of future events. 
Experimentalism uses the same neces- 
sary conditions for freedom of choice 
as does naturalism, but makes a some- 
what different interpretation. The chief 
difference is that experimentalism makes 
No @ priori assumptions about what laws 
or forces govern human conduct. Many 
factors obviously influence human be- 
havior. If these are found to be expressi- 
ble in physical laws (in the current 
meaning of that term), well and good. 
If some other type of explanation is 
found to be necessary, involving more 
complex concepts than the mechanical 
terms of physical science, experimental- 
ism is prepared to accept these too. How- 
ever, experimentalism, like naturalism, 
holds that genuine freedom of choice can 
occur only when the external compul- 
sions to two or more possible courses of 
action are approximately balanced. Then, 
by his ability to think, anticipate the 
range of probable consequences of each 
course, and estimate how he will feel 
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in regard to the consequences of each, 
a person develops his own “internal 
determinism” to a course of action—i.e., 
he desires one outcome over another and 
acts accordingly to the best of his ability. 
This concept of freedom not only gives 
man’s choice a genuinely determinate 
effect on the course of future events and 
on his own personality development, but 
also gives man the moral dignity of being 
responsible for the consequences of his 
choices and for learning from them how 
to make better choices. The concept is 
definitely humanistic. The purpose of 
his life and the direction of his destiny 
is placed in man’s hands. In order to 
have this freedom, man forgoes any 
cognitive faith in a static, closed world 
ruled by a benign power or by absolute 
laws. In short, he gives up a “given” 
certainty and security for the freedom 
to find security in his experimental 
method of living. 

T he alignment of philosophies. On all 
of the four issues cited and discussed, 
the two forms of idealism and scholasti- 
cism were consistently arraigned against 
experimentalism, With the exception of 
one point, modern naturalism joined 
with experimentalism in the metaphysi- 
cal positions taken on the issues pre- 
sented. This one point concerned the 
existence, antecedent to and independent 
of the knowing-relationship, of the physi- 
cal laws which explain (at least poten- 
tially) all events in the universe. It was 
noted at the time, however, that natural- 
ism accepted experimental human ex- 
perience as the omly source of knowing 
these laws, and since this is also the only 
method of knowing accepted by ex- 
perimentalism, the metaphysical differ- 
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ence on this point actually makes no 
difference in practice between the two 
philosophies. In fact, the great similarity 
between the two has led their critics to 
lump the two together under the same 
term (e.g., “modernism” or even “nat- 
uralism”’).? 

Consequently, no significant distortion 
of the case is made by viewing modern 
naturalism and experimentalism as 
aligned in opposition to the Great Tradi- 


The classical philosophical tradition 
and education. A common characteristic 
of the metaphysical systems in the classi- 
cal tradition is a universe founded on an 
immutable ultimate reality. This im- 
mutability is achieved either in time with 
a pre-conceived, fixed future (as all crea- 
tion moving toward “one far-off divine 
event”) or outside of time with a “time- 
less present” as seen by God. In this 
immutable system, change and human 
freedom are merely opportunities to 
realize the Pre-conceived. Nature is 
either bifurcated into mind and body, 
or reduced ultimately to mind, and con- 
sequently Rationalism is the supreme 
method of knowing, the channel to cer- 
tainty, and the measure of values. Under 
Rationalism the real, the true, and the 
good are anchored in a changeless order 
of things and are discovered by man’s 
speculative reason. 

If this general metaphysical position 
is to be taken seriously, one would ex- 
pect that distinct and characteristic con- 


* For example, see Goeffrey O’Connell: Natur- 
alism in American Education (1938: Benziger 
Bros.). 
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tion in philosophy on the metaphysical 
points raised here. For purposes of sim- 
plification, therefore, the consequences 
of these metaphysical points for educa- 
tion will be discussed from two principal 
viewpoints: that of the “classical tradi- 
tion” in philosophy (absolute idealism, 
personal idealism, and scholasticism), 
and that of modern naturalism and ex- 
perimentalism. The latter includes Pro- 
gressivism and instrumentalism. 


sequences for educational practice would 
follow and that these consequences 
would be clearly different from those 
expected from the metaphysics of mod- 
ern naturalism and experimentalism. 
Classical metaphysicians very seldom 
write on the topic of education, but the 
present writer submits the following edu- 
cational implications as those unmistak- 
ably involved in the classical perspective. 
These implications are described below 
under the headings of aims, methods, 
and curriculum content. 

1. Aims. Because change is not ulti- 
mately real and because there is an 
immutable source of authority for values 
outside of experience and known best 
by the most disciplined adult minds, one 
would expect the educational aims for 
children to be not only fixed but fixed 
externally to child actvities. How real 
and important these aims are to growing 
children would be of minor significance ; 
the great emphasis would be on adult- 
interpreted preparation for adult life. 
The aim of developing any considerable 
self-reliance would be reserved for the 
most gifted few, while the aim for the 
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masses would be developing the willing- 
ness to rely unquestioningly on estab- 
lished authority. Teaching the masses 
self-competence in choosing, judging, 
discriminating, and criticizing would be 
not only futile but dangerous. 

The concept of personality develop- 
ment or self-realization as an educational 
aim would have a constricted meaning. 
The good end for all persons is already 
fixed in the cosmos, and it is up to each 
person to desire his proper end. The 
child may be conceived as born recal- 
citrant, in which case he must be severely 
disciplined to attain his proper self- 
realization. Or the child may be con- 
ceived as born naturally good, in which 
case a tender environment for his un- 
foldment is all that is necessary for his 
self-realization. The first leads to 
despotism; the second leads to anarchy. 
In this single-fixed-end view, a person 
can become what he was not intended to 
become only by falling short of his goal. 
He is self-directive only in the sense of 
being obliged to furnish the motive 
power to become what he ought to be- 
come. Outside of this limited sense, he 
has only a puppet individuality, chas- 
tized when he errs and rewarded when 
he develops properly. Since in the 
classical tradition the Many ultimately 
becomes One, individual ends of self- 
realization must ultimately resolve into 
One self-realization for all. Tradition- 
ally, the one end of self-realization has 
been God, the symbol of ultimate, 
all-inclusive perfection. Interestingly 
enough, the pagan view of modern to- 
talitarianism simply substitutes the State 
for God, but otherwise uses a very 
similar line of argument in absorbing 
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individuals into its prescribed pattern. 

In this conception of educational aims, 
progress means advance toward a pre- 
conceived end. Progress consists in 
“closing the circle.” Any other end be- 
sides the proper end or any other direc- 
tion besides the proper direction is 
tangent to the circle and not progress. 
The achievement of progress may be 
contingent upon the desire and will- 
power of the individual, but it is not 
contingent upon his selecting an end or 
choosing a course of action—these are 
already fixed. 

2. Methods. The teaching methods 
that would follow from this conception 
of aims are not difficult to discern. The 
“term” or structural type of metaphys- 
ics of the classical tradition bifurcates hu- 
man experience into reason and sense 
impressions. Man’s reason alone has the 
power to grasp knowledge and truth. 
Any method of reaching the reason 
through the sense is satisfactory so long 
as the reason is correctly instructed. In- 
structing the “whole child” through an 
organic conception of experience would 
be wasteful and minimizing the prime 
importance of man’s reason. 

The emphasis in the learning process 
would be largely on the “discovery” by 
the child of what informed adults al- 
ready know. The adventure of learning 
would hold “novelty” for the pupil but 
not for the teacher. Moreover, the teach- 
er’s concern would be largely with what 
the child learns at the expense, if neces- 
sary, of how he learns. There is little 
need for concern with the organic rela- 
tionship of interest and effort in a system 
of fixed ends which the child must be 
made to desire. Until the child is sufh- 
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ciently “rational” to desire what he 
should, external motivation is necessary 
and desirable. The freedom granted to 
the child is the “freedom” to do what 
external authority knows to be right, not 
the freedom to seek, test and create the 
right for himself. A logical organization 
of subject matter in contra-distinction to 
a psychological or individualized organi- 
zation 1s appropriate to give the correct 
discipline to a child’s reason. The teach- 
er’s chief problem is adjusting the child 
to the proper order, whether it be social 
or cosmic, rather than making the child 
self-adjusting in a world of many possi- 
ble orders. 

3. Curriculum content. In a meta- 
physical view where an immutable, true 
reality is implicit and ultimate in chang- 
ing things, values inhere as essences in 
things instead of being instrumental and 
relative. Hence, the value of a subject 
in the curriculum inheres in that subject 
according to an ultimately fixed hier- 
archy. As a guide to what subjects should 
be in the curriculum, the more intellec- 
tual or rationalistic subjects would be 
inherently more valuable than merely 
practical or utilitarian subjects. Subject- 
matter that is changeless would be su- 
perior to subject-matter that is changing, 
for it would be closer to ultimate reality 
and truth. Obviously, wherever it is pos- 
sible, the curriculum should be laid out 
in advance rather than “haphazardly” 
constructed to meet the needs of current 
activities. 

Philosophical “Modernism” and edu- 
cation. A common characteristic of the 
metaphysics of modern naturalistic and 
relational philosophies is a universe in 
which change is viewed as ultimately real 
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and in which the future is “open,” only 
partially predictable. No event can be 
said to be completely determined, and 
the degree to which it is determined is 
dependent on a long preceding series of 
partially indeterminate events. In this 
dynamic, contingent system, change and 
human freedom (as defined for these 
philosophies on an earlier page) afford 
opportunities within varying limits for 
the creation and recreation of destiny. 
Intellect is literally naturalized; nature 
is not bifurcated into the mind and body, 
nor experience into reason and sense im- 
pressions. The real, the true and the 
good are not only evolved and tested in 
on-going human experience but are es- 
sentially contextual to that period of 
change. Instead of seeking security and 
certainty for values (including truth) 
in the presumed guarantees to Reason 
of a postulated external Authority, this 
viewpoint seeks security and certainty 
through the method of experimental ac- 
tion, the method of critically examined 
and constantly re-tested experience. 

1. Aims. Because change is real, be- 
cause values are contextual, and because 
the authority for what is good is the 
continued test of experience, this view- 
point cannot admit any educational aims 
as fixed or final. The worth of the aims 
that are set up is contingent upon what 
eventuates from their realization. The 
teacher often has the larger responsi- 
bility in setting up aims, but only be- 
cause his experience usually qualifies him 
to make more accurate estimates of the 
consequences. In any case, the teacher 
offers the aims selected only as hypothe- 
ses of values, which hypotheses are to be 
verified in the shared examination of the 
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total teacher-class experiences. The aims 
are reconstructed in on-going experience 
and eventually become means to further 
ends. 

In a changing world where no ends 
are fixed, cosmologically dictated, or 
eternal but where human purposes have 
a significantly determining influence, 
man to a large extent potentially con- 
trols his destiny. Such power carries 
heavy responsibility for wisdom in se- 
lecting aims. The wisdom achieved is 
measured by the extent to which all the 
consequences which eventuate were ac- 
curately anticipated and _ willingly 
accepted. Past experience tends over- 
whelmingly to show that such wisdom 
is achieved by the codperative participa- 
tion of all persons affected in setting up 
the aims and reconstructing them as they 
are approached. This conclusion has 
great significance for education, for it 
means developing in everyone his maxi- 
mum capacity to participate intelligently 
in the erection and reconstruction of 
common aims. The greater the wisdom 
of the group, the more effectively do 
men control their destinies. 

A prime aim of education in this view, 
then, is the development of self-directive 
personalities. The more individuals learn 
by their experiences that their own good 
includes the good of the group, the more 
impetus there is to united action. The 
more genuine individuality there is de- 
veloped among all members of the 
group, the greater the source of wisdom 
from which the group can profit. Thus, 
the teacher looks upon the child, not 
only as a person who must learn from 
experience how his good involves the 
good of others and with whom he (the 
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teacher) must share the responsibility 
of setting up common aims if the child 
is to have such experience, but also as a 
person who, by achieving a unique, in- 
tegrated individuality, can contribute 
most to the group’s power to determine 
its collective destinies. Neither the group 
nor the individual is the ultimate end— 
there is no ultimate end. Each becomes a 
means to the other and each becomes the 
end of the other. Neither despotism nor 
anarchy is appropriate in the educative 
process. A person achieves individuality 
only through the group; the group 
achieves power to deal effectively with 
change only through promoting the in- 
dividuality of its members. 

In this view of the origin of aims, 
progress becomes both contingent and 
contextual, The direction of progress is 
contingent upon the aim selected from 
all the possible aims. The kind of prog- 
ress is dependent on the particular con- 
text of conditions and determinants in 
any given situation. The “ultimate” 
measure of progress is the degree to 
which the persons involved are more 
able to foresee the probable consequences 
of the possible coutses of action, and 
then to act so as to realize the conse- 
quences desired. 

2. Methods. To develop in children 
this self-directive, codperative, widely 
intelligent kind of individuality requires 
methods of the same order as the aims. 
Indeed, the aim of one phase of the 
educative process eventually becomes the 
means to a further aim, which arises 
out of the achievement of the first. Con- 
sequently, motivation found within the 
activity rather than outside of it is almost 
always the case. Unless the activity pro- 
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vides its own motivation as it unfolds, 
the child does not learn to turn achieved 
ends into means for achieving further 
ends, This also requires that the organi- 
zation of the subject-matter of the ac- 
tivity be “psychological” or individual- 
ized to the needs of the children in the 
activity. In this context, the organization 
will therefore also be “logical.” 

The learning process in this view is 
not limited to the discovery of what the 
teacher already knows. In this changing 
world, knowledge is ultimately a prod- 
uct of particular contexts. Consequently, 
in some degree, knowledge emerges 
novelly in each learning situation. There 
is genuine novelty in the learning prod- 
uct to both teacher and pupils. Further- 
more, knowledge is not apprehended 
solely by reason—knowledge comes out 
of the full matrix of experience. View- 
ing experience as the test of knowledge 
and the critic of values means using the 
whole experience of the child in the 
learning process—his feeling, his think- 
ing, and his acting. What a child really 
knows is expressed in his complete be- 
havior. Mere verbal knowledge (i.e., 
intellectual knowledge in the classical 
sense) in itself is no indication of what a 
child knows as a complete feeling, think- 
ing, acting human being. 

Since the proper ends for a person 
are those ends desired in the light of all 
the foreseen consequences, great educa- 
tional emphasis is placed upon the or- 
ganic relationship of interest and effort. 
It is important that a child’s interest 
(i.e., the end he desires) be not only 
within the activity he is pursuing but be 
also enlightened and validated by his 
experiencing the consequences of that 
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interest. Under these conditions, his ef- 
forts to pursue that interest increase his 
powers of self-direction. Effort stimu- 
lated by artificial or essentially external 
interests leads no further than the pre- 
scribed activity and obviously subverts 
the development of self-directive person- 
alities. Consequently, the attention of 
the teacher is directed primarily to how 
the child learns rather than to what he 
learns. In practice, however, this di- 
chotomy is false, for attention to how a 
child learns unescapably determines the 
what, when and why of the content. The 
freedom granted to the child is not the 
static “freedom” to do as he is told, or 
else—. It is the freedom to seek, test and 
create the good for himself under con- 
ditions which oblige him to undergo, as 
far as is healthful, the consequences of 
his judgments. It is the freedom to be- 
come, not merely well-adjusted, but 
more competently self-adjusting. 

3. Curriculum content. In a meta- 
physical view where all things change, 
where novelty is constantly emerging, 
and where today’s ends become tomor- 
row’s means, all values are instrumental. 
Moreover, values are not instrumental in 
general but for particular purposes. 
Hence, the value of a subject or activity 
in the curriculum is neither fixed nor 
inherent. Its value is what it is good for 
in some particular context. The value of 
any subject matter may be different for 
different times, for different situations 
and for different pupils. The test of its 
value is whether its anticipated effects 
on matters of human interest are actually 
consummated in experience. The values 
of two phases of the curriculum can be 
compared only in terms of a purpose 
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to which both can contribute. No single 
comparative value between the two can 
be fixed, because each different purpose 
for using one or the other changes the 
comparative value between them. Fi- 
nally, whenever the curriculum is laid 
out in advance, it is done so as a hypothe- 
sis regarding the needs and interests of 
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the pupils. That hypothesis is constantly 
subject to modification and reconstruc- 
tion in the light of the evolving experi- 
ences of the teacher and pupils. 
Ultimately, the perceived needs in their 
experiences determine the course of the 
curriculum, and, of course, the educa- 
tional method, as well. 


Iil 


A unified metaphysics for education. 
The preceding discussion has revealed 
more than the validity of the proposition 
that many problems in education are 
unescapably bound up with a few de- 
cisive metaphysical problems. It has also 
revealed that classicism and modernism 
in metaphysics are clearly distinguish- 
able and even opposed in their charac- 
teristic relationships to educational aims, 
methods and curriculum content. This 
bears directly on the second proposition 
that a unified, thorough-going meta- 
physical viewpoint—not merely a casual 
collection of metaphysical ideas—is in- 
dispensable to the teacher who would 
formulate and promote a consistent, 
dependable program of education. In 
view of the preceding alignment of phi- 
losophies with respect to metaphysical 
issues and educational theory, no con- 
sistent, dependable program of educa- 
tion could follow from a collection of 
metaphysical views selected from both 
classicism and modernism. The collection 
would at least have to come from either 
classicism or modernism. 

But for the teacher who would be well 


*Cf. J. S. Brubacher: “Proposal for Judging 
What Is and What Is Not Progressive Education,” 
School and Society, Oct. 22, 1938, 48:509-19. 


integrated in thought and action, a mere 
collection of metaphysical views will not 
suffice. Just as types of metaphysical 
views were seen to be bound up with 
types of educational programs, so the 
consistency and coherence of a meta- 
physical position is bound up with the 
consistency and coherence of an educa- 
tional program. Some “traditional” 
educational practices which linger on 
today gained whatever rationality they 
possess from their formulation in the 
perspective of one or another of the 
classical metaphysics. 

And, on the other hand, the reader 
has undoubtedly recognized that the edu- 
cational principles and practices involved 
in the metaphysical perspective of ex- 
perimentalism are those of Progressive 
Education. This is not a mere coincidence 
—the two are logically interdependent 
and inseparable.* The philosophy of ex- 
perimentalism gives perspective and di- 
rection to Progressive Education. And 
the practices of Progressive Education 
are the means of verification and recon- 
struction to the philosophy of experi- 
mentalism. Indeed, if any modern 
educational practice is to rise above mere 
opportunism and short-sighted expedi- 
ency, it should be seen to contribute to 
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and receive direct guidance from a 
thoroughly thought-out, consistent meta- 
physical position. 

The metaphysical view appropriate to 
the present. The kind of educational 
theory and practice which classical meta- 
physics was charged with supporting is 
not at all in vogue today. It is commonly 
denounced as “traditional,” “authori- 
tarian,” and “undemocratic.” More and 
more teachers are identifying themselves 
with the Progressive movement and at- 
tempting to employ its principles as 
rapidly as they learn to understand them. 
Yet, among this group there are still 
many who adhere, consciously or un- 
consciously, to a classical metaphysics. 
They include not only professed ideal- 
sists and scholastics of a “liberal” turn 
of mind, but also a large body of prac- 
ticing teachers who are only slightly, if 
at all, aware of the classical background 
of their metaphysical views. 

Those who have not yet achieved an 
integration of their metaphysics and 
their educational principles probably con- 
sist in large part of persons who have 
passively acquired some classical view- 
points in metaphysics as a child but who 
have developed from their own experi- 
ence an experimentalistic approach to the 
current problems of living. Their classi- 
cal viewpoints were not reached by care- 
ful, critical thinking—they were ab- 
sorbed from the immediate social en- 
vironment as unrationalized assumptions. 
Some persons who have experienced 
these early influences are merely under 
the impression that they subscribe to a 
given classical position. In their cus- 
tomary behavior and practical viewpoint 
they are quite experimentalistic, and 
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when an actual conflict in practice arises 
between these two viewpoints, they will 
dismiss the classical metaphysics with 
perhaps a shrug but not a sigh. But oth- 
ers with a similar background really 
want to believe in the particular classical 
metaphysics they were taught when 
young. Although much of their cus- 
tomary behavior may be based on ex- 
perimentalistic assumptions, they live a 
part of their lives in loyal reference to 
certain metaphysical principles of classi- 
cism. It is those in this group who, if 
they are at all thoughtful about their 
experiences, are very likely to face acute 
conflicts within themselves and to present 
conflicting types of behavior to the 
world. These people need sympathetic 
understanding, guidance and further 
education. 

But what about those who clearly and 
consciously subscribe to some set of 
classical metaphysical views but who ap- 
pear to subscribe just as clearly and con- 
sciously to the principles of Progressive 
Education? Some in this group are prob- 
ably not really embracing Progressive 
Education. They are impressed by the 
results of certain Progressive principles 
but turn to their own philosophy in 
search of equivalent principles. The prin- 
ciples thus discovered (or “rediscov- 
ered”) often bear similar names to Pro- 
gressive principles, as illustrated by the 
recent emphasis of scholastic educators 
on “activity” and “interest”; but, be- 
cause of their different philosophical con- 
texts, they are probably not equivalent 
in either intent or use. But other educa- 
tors in this group are apparently adopt- 
ing actual Progressive principles while 
at the same time insisting that they are 
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not in conflict with a classical meta- 
physics. One of the more popular argu- 
ments for this point of view is worth 
presenting in outline here. 

First of all, these “Classical-Progres- 
sives” contend that their educational 
aims in practice are really not static or 
fixed. They still hold that the true aims 
are ultimately fixed in the cosmos, but 
that there is always considerable human 
error in perceiving what the true aims 
should be. Consequently, aims are often 
changed, revised, reconstructed because 
a rational examination of human experi- 
ence reveals that any current set of aims 
contains many imperfections—imperfec- 
tions which Reason knows ought not to 
be there if these aims were the True 
Aims. Thus, new aims designed to 
eliminate the observed imperfections are 
set up. Since even the wisest seers are 
only human and cannot see the whole of 
ultimate truth, man must do the best he 
can with his experiences. Gradually, over 
the course of history, the ultimate truth 
will be painstakingly distilled out of 
man’s experience, rationalistically inter- 
preted. Actually, therefore, these peo- 
ple do about as much selecting, changing 
and reconstructing of aims as thorough- 
going experimentalists do. 

For these people, then, the nature of 
the aims, the technique of their selection 
and the basis of their revision are, in 
much actual practice, indistinguishable 
from the practical procedures of the 
experimentalists. When this is the case, 
it easily follows that the teaching meth- 
ods used and the bases of selecting and 
organizing the subject matter of the 
curriculum are similarly influenced. The 
rigorous, formal methods described 
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above and assigned to the classicists could 
be used only if one were certain that the 
ultimately true aims had been revealed 
to him. This the persons mentioned 
above deny, and so they accept with high 
enthusiasm and serene conscience the 
methods of teaching and curriculum con- 
struction espoused by the experimental- 
ists. 

Plausible as this argument may ap- 
pear, it either proves too much or proves 
too little. On the one hand, it would 
mean that one’s metaphysics has no 
necessary, characteristic significance for 
practice—that it does not give guidance 
to the practical problems of action and 
is not subject to verification and recon- 
struction in the light of the results of 
that action. Metaphysics then would be 
at most a leisure-time pursuit, quite 
separable from other aspects of living. 
Such a conclusion, even if it were ac- 
ceptable to this group, would ignore the 
psychological need that most people ex- 
perience for achieving a set of meta- 
physical views as a functional adjustment 
to their universe. On the other hand, if 
this group agrees that one’s metaphysics 
actually does have a peculiar and char- 
acteristic expression in practice, then a 
foreign metaphysical system cannot be 
superimposed on the principles of mod- 
ern education. If a person claims to ac- 
cept both Progressive Education and a 
classical metaphysics, he can only mean 
that he is really shuttling between two 
metaphysical frames of reference—one 
in his teaching and the other perhaps in 
some especially personal area, such as 
morals or a religious creed. This latter 
alternative is very probably the case. 
Thus, those who consciously adhere to 
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a classical metaphysics are in the same 
position as those who unconsciously cling 
to the classical metaphysics they learned 
as children. Both, if they are really try- 
ing to understand and practice Progres- 
sive Education, are unavoidably dividing 
their allegiance between two metaphysi- 
cal frames of reference. 

These people, who believe they are 
devoted to the cause of Progressive Edu- 
cation and yet who strongly prefer a 
classical metaphysics to that of experi- 
mentalism, might still raise one final 
question: Why not maintain this dual 
loyalty? How important are the objec- 
tions? Are there any real hazards and 
dangers in it? 

The first major objection concerns the 
very heart of the relationship between 
metaphysics and education. The attempt 
to live in reference to a classical meta- 
physics while presumably practicing an 
experimentalistic program of teaching 
fails to capitalize on the most important 
function of a philosophy. Reflection and 
action complement each other in any ex- 
perience. Philosophy is an extensive 
elaboration of the reflective phase of ex- 
perience. Its great function is to inter- 
pret, criticize, rationalize and formulate 
the bases of action. The completed ac- 
tion, in turn, verifies the validity and 
dependability of the philosophical pre- 
view and provides the basis for further 
criticism and interpretation. Those who 
hold metaphysical views unrelated to or 
inappropriate to their professed bases of 
action in practical situations are fore- 
going the mutually reconstructive value 
of free and complete interaction between 
their philosophies and their courses of 
action. Besides the bifurcating effect on 
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the person’s personality, it contributes 
to that anomalous situation where he 
affirms his enthusiasm for some liberal, 
progressive-minded end but is willing to 
accept means to achieve it which are in- 
appropriate and even subversive to that 
end. Most cases of self-deluding lip- 
service to a goal sought by Progressive 
Education are examples of this disjunc- 
tion between philosophy and action. 
The second major objection concerns 
the dependability and predictability of 
persons attempting to live in two frames 
of reference. From the mental hygiene 
standpoint, such persons are likely to 
back away from the full implications of 
one view or the other and, when the 
inevitable situation arises in which their 
two viewpoints conflict, attempt a hope- 
less reconciliation between opposing emo- 
tional commitments. From the stand- 
point of educational and social progress, 
such persons are unreliable allies. On 
some unexpected occasion they may de- 
sert honestly and critically examined 
experience in favor of unquestionable 
emotional convictions. Certain things 
will be considered good or bad, desirable 
or undesirable, regardless of their long- 
run consequences. When problems are 
at the most critical stage, this tendency 
may become acute, in which case there is 
a frantic retreat to reliance on uncriti- 
cized authority. Such persons on these 
occasions may care little about the 
method proposed; all they want is a 
guarantee of certainty and order, and 
they will give allegiance usually to the 
one who is most dogmatic in his asser- 
tions. Nothing could be more subversive 
to the growth—even the existence—of 
democracy. When democracy most needs 
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them to be experimentalistic, they are 
most likely to develop a craving for au- 
thoritarianism in action as well as in 
metaphysics. 

The third major objection to a classi- 
cal metaphysics for those who would 
promote the cause of Progressive Educa- 
tion raises the question of whether a 
classical metaphysics is really appropri- 
ate to the needs and demands of modern 
living. Both the intent and the method 
of the classical tradition in metaphysics 
tend to offer an intellectual and emo- 
tional escape from the overwhelming 
problems of the present instead of giving 
a hard spur to action. The classical tradi- 
tion seeks certainty and security for man 
in the total environment by postulating 
an ultimate, immutable reality which is 
favorably disposed toward man, which 
guarantees the immortality of his most 
cherished desires and ideals and upon 
which he can rely with the confidence 
of a child upon his father. This view, in 
its way, offers man something big and 
important to live for, rewards his sacri- 
fices, sustains him in his disappointments 
and relieves him of the crushing weight 
of too much responsibility for how things 
go in this world. In sum, it offers man a 
theoretically pre-established security— 
something which experimentalism cannot 
and will not offer. 

There is no denying the emotional ap- 
peal of this security-for-the-asking, but 
does it contribute to better living here 
and now? To some it does, for this guar- 
anteed certainty provides them with the 
necessary motivation to live useful, con- 
structive lives. But for others it permits 
a very unfortunate misdirection of effort 
and attention away from the pressing 
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problems of achieving security and prog- 
ress in the immediate present to the more 
remote, speculative problems posed by 
their classical metaphysics. In some re- 
spects the church still contributes to the 
prevalence of this attitude. The solution 
to international conflict is still often 
sought by a retreat into metaphysical 
lands where pious hopes and good in- 
tentions compensate emotionally for the 
lack of any active, searching, experimen- 
tal attack on the natural causes of war. 
If all the energy spent on achieving emo- 
tional security through abstract contem- 
plation could be redirected toward 
achieving a concrete security for all in 
the on-going present, many of the 
world’s most plaguing problems would 
be quickly annihilated. 

The peculiar emotional appeal of ex- 
perimentalism is in decided contrast to 
that of classical metaphysics. Experi- 
mentalism arose to meet the demands 
and possibilities presented by the pres- 
sures and conflicts in present-day civiliza- 
tion. It was not formulated antecedent 
to or independently of the conditions of 
modern life; it was evolved out of these 
conditions. Instead of postulating a 
ready-made security and certainty guar- 
anteed by external authority, it proposes 
a constant re-achievement of security and 
certainty through a method of living. 
Having no certainties within itself, ex- 
perimentalism nevertheless adds to the 
certainties of practical living in a way 
never approached—in fact, never at- 
tempted—by the classical philosophies. 
This view offers the unending progress 
of man-and-his-world as the great goal 
to live for. It makes man’s actions im- 
measurably more significant but makes 
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man far more responsible for these 
actions. It stresses codperative indi- 
viduality, intelligence and the critical 
examination of experience as the method 
of security, the source of certainty and 
the guarantee of the perpetuation of 


In brief review, this discussion began 
with the observation that practically 
everybody is building for himself some 
kind of metaphysics. The kind of meta- 
physics which a teacher builds is of im- 
portance to education for several reasons. 
First, his metaphysical viewpoint is un- 
escapably bound up with his viewpoint 
toward education. Second, if educational 
practice is to be fully enlightened and 
if metaphysical assumptions are to be 
validated, there should be the greatest 
possible interaction between the two, 
each improving under the influence of 
the other. As one corollary, a compre- 
hensive, thoroughly integrated and de- 
pendable educational practice requires a 
correspondingly comprehensive and inte- 
grated metaphysical system, not merely 
any collection of assumptions. As an- 
other corollary, the emerging theory of 
modern education in American is not 
logically separable from the metaphysics 
of experimentalism. When one believes 
he is subscribing to both modern edu- 
cational theory and to a classical meta- 
physics, he is either mistaken or is 
really subscribing to two metaphysical 
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man’s most cherished values. The wide 
acceptance of its methodology in edu- 
cation today is a highly significant testi- 
monial to its superior practicability in 
meeting the conflicts and demands in 
contemporary society. 


IV 


viewpoints. When the latter is the case, 
he is not only failing to establish con- 
scious interaction between his educational 
practice and his metaphysics, but is also 
running the personal and social risk of 
trying to live in the light of two sets 
of conflicting loyalties. 

Finally, we can respect those who sub- 
scribe to a classical metaphysics and a 
corresponding theory of education, but 
we can seriously question the appropri- 
ateness of that viewpoint to modern con- 
ditions. In times like these, genuine se- 
curity for democracy, and education in 
and for a democracy, depends on the 
union of a metaphysical perspective and 
an educational program which is de- 
signed to meet the challenges to and 
possibilities for democratic living in the 
current scene. Implicit in the foregoing 
discussion has been the conviction that 
experimentalism, or one of the other 
modern relational philosophies, fulfills 
these requirements. Perhaps modern 
education is sufficiently mature now so 
that its characteristic metaphysics can be 
as widely acknowledged by its adherents 
as by its opponents. 











I Like American Freedom 


I like freedom, American freedom: 

the right to choose my way; 

to walk a small by-path, if that is what I wish; 

the right to move by work, desire, and grace of God to higher things. 


I like freedom: 

the kind America holds up for other folks to see. 
I like the freedom of great fields 

that lay like polished squares for miles on miles; 
the fields that farmers own and work— 

not serfs these farmers, 

they own the soil they use and tend with care. 


I love the air that sweeps with new abandon 
from hills, 

down the valleys 

and over the plains 

and skims across the seas. 


I like freedom, American freedom: 

I may own wheat and cotton fields, 

apples or forget-me-nots; 

I may own cows and houses 

factories and oil, 

or all the many things that make life full and good. 


I love America 

for here are those who do not beat the worker down, 
who do not live by bread alone, 

who hold the bright and glorious light of tolerance 
and joy and freedom and success for all who wish 

a lighted way. 


I love freedom, American freedom. 
—G.apys Vonpy ROBERTSON 
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What Is a Liberal Education?” 


I. L. Kanper 


T Is one of the ironies of history that a 
I concept of education intended to 
liberate the human being through a cur- 
riculum that should make him free de- 
generated in the course of centuries into 
an education which resulted in narrow- 
ness and in separating class from class. 
No theory of education has persisted 
longer than Aristotle’s definition of a 
liberal education, which, based on an ac- 
ceptance of class distinctions, separated 
the concerns of the free man from the 
concerns of those whose daily life made 
the life of the free man possible. This 
has been the thread which has run 
throughout the whole history of liberal 
education and which resulted in the end 
in a distinction between the learned and 
unlearned classes, between the leisured 
and the working classes. On the princi- 
ple that only certain pursuits are worthy 
of the learned or the leisured classes a 
sort of Chinese Wall was set up between 
these pursuits and the everyday activities 
of the world. On the one side were estab- 
lished pursuits which trained men for 
the use and exercise of goodness; on the 
other, mechanical pursuits which pro- 
duce an inferior condition of body. 

And yet a good case can be made out 
for the thesis that the whole history of 
secondary education, devoted to the 
transmission of a liberal education, has 
been a struggle between the old and 
new, a conflict between a certain narrow- 


* Read before the Education Section of the 
Eighth American Scientific Congress held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 10-18, 1940. 


ly defined round of studies and studies 
which the groping mind of man began 
to feel necessary for existence and for 
survival. Concretely expressed this con- 
flict was illustrated from the middle of 
the nineteenth century on in the demand 
for the equal recognition of ancient and 
modern subjects. Here we are con- 
fronted by a danger which always 
threatens the course of education—in- 
sistence on the letter and neglect of the 
spirit. What had come to be regarded as 
the proper studies for a liberal education 
had not only acquired an established 
routine, but they were sanctioned by uni- 
versity requirements and by special privi- 
leges attached to them by administrative 
authorities. H. G. Wells has said in one 
of his novels that “What you organize, 
you kill; what you mechanize, you de- 
stroy.” This statement applies in a pe- 
culiar sense to the fate of the concept of 
a liberal education in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

This trend which affected liberal edu- 
cation in the nineteenth century and even 
earlier was accompanied by another— 
the cult of intellectualism and erudition 
or the accumulation of knowledge with- 
out any responsibility for its application. 
There appears to be a general tendency 
to attribute to Matthew Arnold this in- 
terpretation of liberal education, and to 
quote his definition of culture as a knowl- 
edge of “the best that has been said and 
thought in the world.” The implication, 
when this definition is quoted out of con- 
text, is that culture in Matthew Arnold’s 
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view is something static. Quite a differ- 
ent picture is, however, given to us if 
the whole of his discussion of culture is 
studied. 

“Culture,” he wrote, “looks beyond 
machinery, culture hates hatred; culture 
has one great passion, the passion for 
sweetness and light. It has one even yet 
greater!—the passion for making them 
prevail. It is not satisfied till we a// come 
to a perfect man; it knows that the sweet- 
ness and light of the few must be imper- 
fect until the raw and unkindled masses 
of humanity are touched with sweetness 
and light. .. . It seeks to do away with 
classes; to make the best that has been 
thought and known in the world current 
everywhere; to make all men live in an 
atmosphere of sweetness and light, 
where they may use ideas, as it uses 
them itself, freely—nourished and not 
bound by them. This is the social idea; 
and the men of culture are those who 
have had a passion for diffusing, for 
making prevail, for carrying from one 
end of society to the other, the best 
knowledge, the best ideas of their time; 
who have labored to divest knowledge of 
all that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, ab- 
stract, professional, exclusive; to human- 
ize it, to make it efficient outside the 
clique of the cultivated and learned, yet 
still remaining the dest knowledge and 
thought of the time, and a true source, 
therefore, of sweetness and light.” 

Here is a formula which is democratic, 
which is flexible and adaptive, which can 
reach out for new content in a changing 
world without changing its spirit, which 
recognizes as its goal the educational 
development and growth of every indi- 
vidual as a human being. Such a defini- 
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tion does indeed direct our attention to 
the fact that the spirit of a liberal edu- 
cation is not achieved by virtue of a spe- 
cial curriculum, however much hallowed 
by time, but by the type of personality 
attained. The real test of an education is 
not the amount of knowledge which has 
been acquired, although that cannot be 
set aside too lightly as unimportant; the 
real test is to be found in breadth of in- 
terests, open-mindedness, critical insight, 
a sense of freedom and responsibility to 
oneself and to society and humanity, and 
a sensitiveness to values. Instead of 
building on Aristotle’s definition of a 
liberal education, it would have been 
better to return to the best days of Greek 
education when goodness was achieved 
not by contemplation but by direct par- 
ticipation in one’s civic duties as a free 
man. To the Greek of this period the 
concept of personality was that which we 
are seeking to reconquer today when we 
talk about the education of “the whole 
man.” To the Greek a rounded person- 
ality included the physical as much as 
the intellectual, the intellectual as much 
as the aesthetic, and moral and social as 
much as the other three aspects. The 
danger today is that in the attempt to 
correct the balance and to reduce the 
emphasis on the intellectual, so much at- 
tention will be devoted to the emotional 
that another danger—the retreat from 
reason—may be incurred. Once this 
danger is present, the door is open to 
the destruction of freedom and to the 
harnessing of the individual to the ready- 
made judgments and watchwords of a 
totalitarian government, which seeks to 
minimize intellectual competence. 

A liberal education cannot, as it has 
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in the past, be defined solely in terms of 
content. That definition comes easily 
from educators and laymen in all coun- 
tries and has a familiar ring—one or two 
foreign languages, the vernacular, sci- 
ence and mathematics, history and geog- 
raphy, and, with apologies, music, art, 
and physical education. There is no 
guarantee that subjects gua subjects will 
liberalize the learner. Something more 
is needed than their mastery. What must 
be asked of an individual is not as in 
Germany of the past What does he 
know? or in France What certificate does 
he possess? or in England What kind of 
a fellow is he? or in the United States 
What can he do? Beyond mastery of 
knowledge and ability to use it a liberal 
education must produce certain results— 
judgment and discrimination, good taste 
and sensitiveness to beauty, moderation 
and tolerance to everything except in- 
tolerance, ideals and convictions, open- 
mindedness and breadth of interests, and 
the power of mental enjoyment. 

The content of a liberal education 
must be’ drawn from and be related to 
human interests, and methods of instruc- 
tion must grow out of and be directed to 
such interests. Such an approach will take 
into account not only the culture of the 
past that has made the world what it is 
today, but also those cultural changes 
which are dominant in the present and 
seem to be molding the future. It does 
not disregard physical education since it 
recognizes that a sound body is as im- 
portant as a sound mind; it does not 
ignore manual and mechanical activities, 
which make life possible, nor the arts 
which enrich life. It will be concerned to 
develop both the knowledge and sensi- 
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tiveness to human values which will en- 
able the individual to play his part for 
the welfare of humanity whether in his 
immediate community or throughout the 
world. It should help him to realize that 
an attack on freedom, that barbarism and 
cruelty in any part of the world is his 
concern. And, finally, a liberal education 
will accept as its ideal Humani nihil a 
me alienum puto, because an education 
which distinguishes between men accord- 
ing to race, creed, and social status must 
soon become an education for barbarism; 
autarchy in education is as dangerous to 
intellectual integrity as autarchy in eco- 
nomics is dangerous to the integrity of 
the world. 

A liberal education then can only be 
conceived of, as it has always been, as 
an education that emancipates and liber- 
alizes man. A truly liberal education im- 
plies, then, an understanding of the 
world in which one lives, cultivation of 
breadth of interests, training in ability 
to educate onself, development of capac- 
ity for judgment, acquisition of an ap- 
preciation of standards of right and 
wrong, stimulation to a readiness to 
work and to codperate with others, and 
initiation into the art of living. It does 
not set up artificial barriers between edu- 
cation for work and education for leisure. 
And, finally, a truly liberal approach to 
education will refuse to tolerate any 
longer that distinction which goes back 
to Aristotle between an education for the 
masses and an education for the classes. 
If it is truly liberal such an education 
will be looked upon as one continuous 
whole inspired throughout by the spirit 
of liberty and the ideals of democracy 


which recognizes the equality of all in- 
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dividuals before God and before man, 
allowing only for differences of capacity 
but seeking to give to each a share in 
the common purposes of life in accord- 
ance with his capacities. In this task all 
men must share because of their common 
humanity, if the dangers of barbarism 
and darkness are to be avoided. May I 
close by repeating again Matthew Ar- 
nold’s definition?—“Culture looks be- 
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yond machinery, culture hates hatred; 
culture has one great passion, the passion 
for sweetness and light. It has one even 
yet greater!—the passion for making 
them prevail. It is not satisfied until we 
all come to a perfect man; it knows that 
the sweetness and light of the few must 
be imperfect until the raw and unkindled 
masses of humanity are touched with 
sweetness and light.” 


Education ought to be largely devoted to the issues upon which the 
young as they grow up should be in a position to form an intelligent 


opinion. They should understand that scientific advance has greatly 
altered, and promises still further to alter, our environment and our 
notions of ourselves and possibly the expediency of existing moral, 
social and industrial standards. 


We should have a dynamic education to fit a dynamic world. The 
world should not be presented to students as happily standardized but 
as urgently demanding readjustment.—JamMEs Harvey Rosinson in 


The Humanizing of Knowledge. 





Integration in Education 


CoRNELIUS JAARSMA 


i pers SHIBBOLETHS of modern educa- 
tion are familiar to all who have 
followed developments in education for 
the past decades: concentration, re- 
capitulation, correlation, project, child- 
centered, growth or reconstruction of ex- 
perience, creative impulse, activity cur- 
riculum, experience curriculum, etc. 
Most of these overlap to more or less 
degree, but each one of them stands for 
some particular emphasis in the educa- 
tive process and gives evidence of an 
evolving educational concept which takes 
account of extending horizons in demo- 
cratic thought and life. As is often the 
case when one loses sight of the woods 
for the trees, one begins to ride a slogan 
to the exclusion of other significant fea- 
tures and consequently of the whole of 
education. Because of this fallacy much 
ridicule has been heaped upon education- 
al theories and theorists of today. There 
is much “superficial literacy” in educa- 
tion at present. Watchwords and slogans 
may prove convenient modes of adver- 
tisement and propaganda, but, as all cap- 
tions of that kind, they need the most 
critical scrutiny both as to their funda- 
mental meaning and their implications. 

Integration is among our most recent 
arrivals. As a current addition to our 
educational terminology it is used to 
cover a variety of practices. We have 
begun to speak of the integrated person- 
ality, an integrated curriculum, the in- 
tegration of experience, integrated be- 
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havior, integration of courses (as 
English, history and geography), the 
integration of theory and practice, in- 
tegration in administration, integration 
of school and society, etc. The whole 
matter becomes increasingly confusing as 
the use of the word becomes more com- 
mon. We need the dictionary of educa- 
tional terms now in preparation. 

Why the Term Integration? What 
do we mean by integration in education? 
In general, it has reference to the mak- 
ing of a whole from constituent parts. In 
mathematics, in psychology and in the 
biological sciences it has acquired certain 
specific significance. Likewise in educa- 
tion it has been recently found to convey 
an idea seemingly appropriate for cer- 
tain basic objectives, processes and out- 
comes. To some the term meets “a 
need for which educators have been 
groping” for some time. 

This term has entered the educational 
vocabulary by way of mental hygiene. 
For some time, the psychologist and 
mental hygienist have spoken of a well- 
balanced or wholesome personality as 
being integrated in regard to behavior 
traits or qualities. The word integrated 
expresses more aptly than either well- 
balanced or wholesome the internal or- 
ganization or organic nature of the self- 
directing personality. Since the emphasis 
in the educative process is shifting from 
subject matter to the pupil, from the 
thing to be learned to the learner, from 
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what is to be done to the pupil to what 
actually happens or what he does for 
himself, nothing is more appropriate 
than the use of a term to describe the 
new emphasis. It is thought that in inte- 
gration we have such a word. Integra- 
tion, therefore, is descriptive of a new, 
or shall we say, another emphasis or 
point of view in education. The term 
project was used for a time and was 
thought quite satisfactory. Of late, it has 
gone into the discard, for, though ex- 
pressing the purposeful nature of the 
learning act, it failed to describe the psy- 
chological change involved, namely, 
unity as a quality of experience. The 
term activity is likewise inadequate, for 
its connotation is so readily limited to 
the physical or the overt. It is, after all, 
the unity and balance of the learner 
which is sought in the process of educa- 
tion. 

Integration has reference to an organic 
wholeness in the learning process. Edu- 
cational theory and practice have not 
given sufficient consideration to this uni- 
fying concept. There has been too much 
of the dual concept of the learning and 
the thing to be learned. In the more pas- 
sive concepts of learning, the mind was a 
sort of receptacle and learning a process 
of assimilation. Even the more active, 
dynamic concepts of learning have fre- 
quently fallen short of a unifying prin- 
ciple when the activity was merely trans- 
ferred from the teacher to the pupil. 
Pupil activity is not inherently integra- 
tive or unifying. It may be most distract- 
ing and unorganized. A classroom hum- 
ming with activity is no less an indication 
of integrative learning than the room 
where enforced silence prevails. The 
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unification of the learning process is 
achieved when the teacher, the pupil, 
and the content or materials of learning, 
call these the learnings if you will, are 
in harmonious relationship. This rela- 
tionship can be described as truly inte- 
grative when meaningful, and when 
wholesome interpretation and motiva- 
tion result. 

Integration of Experience. There is 
a tendency in philosophical thought to- 
day to derationalize the learning process 
in the interpretation of experience. I 
do not mean to say that the personality 
concept is omitted. Quite on the con- 
trary, personality is being stressed both 
as an aim and outcome in the educative 
process. But the personality we talk 
about in many circles is devoid of the 
primordial integral which makes any 
unifying concept in experience possible. 

Some hold experience to be a sort of 
active-passive affair in which a biological 
organism interacts with his environment. 
It represents a trying by the organism on 
the one hand and an undergoing on the 
other. In the course of this interaction 
there emerges a qualitative change in 
the organism called intelligence or mind 
inextricably involved in the process and 
functioning as an instrument of guidance 
or control. Integration is the establish- 
ment of equilibrium among the tensions 
of experience. Personality is the outcome 
and descriptive of the wholeness. Hence, 
education is defined as “the continuous 
reconstruction of experience.” The pur- 
poseful act of intelligent control in the 
doing and undergoing are the essence of 
individual being. Integration is confined 
to this process. This is essentially a 
philosophy of identity in which the 
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world of experience, the world out there, 
merges with the internal biological proc- 
ess. The act or the process of interaction 
is central, is basic, and thought emerges. 
Knowing is truly creative. 

In the effort to escape a mystical con- 
cept of personality and a dualistic theory 
of knowledge, our instrumentalist- 
pragmatist friends create an identity at 
the cost of rationality and personality. 
Integration takes place in experience, 
and in experience only. 

The above theory of experience is in- 
creasingly challenged by older philoso- 
phies. Age-old materialism is raising its 
head under new names and with con- 
cepts arising out of thought reconstructed 
by a scientific era. I have reference to 
the new realism. This philosophy is be- 
coming more active in education and we 
as teachers do well to familiarize our- 
selves with its theories for they are 
bound to effect us consciously or uncon- 
sciously. 

According to our realist friends, ex- 
perience is limited to sense impressions. 
Experiencing is the sensing of an objec- 
tive world of existence. The neutral en- 
tities of existence are of great variety 
and find expression in varied forms. The 
entities in experience are the representa- 
tives of the external world. They enter 
into mind which has the form of entities 
found within. Human rationality is the 
process of brain action by which the im- 
pressions of an external world are active- 
ly organized to produce a certain effect. 
The internal and the external enter into 
relationships which we describe in such 
terms as intellection, retention, imagina- 
tion, purposing and other mental forms. 
In this scheme of things the basic inte- 
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grations exist prior to experience and 
are acquired by the individual through 
experience. Such basic integrations are 
evidenced in the world of physical fact, 
in the products of human production 
and achievement and in the ideational 
phenomena of our cumulative culture. 
In curricular terminology these integra- 
tions are classified as physical sciences 
(physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy, 
etc.), biological science (botany, zoology, 
paleontology, etc.), humanities (litera- 
ture, art, music, philosophy, etc.) and 
social sciences (economics, sociology, gov- 
ernment, history, etc.). To these may 
be added the vocational or practical arts, 
as the commercial, industrial, etc. 
Through experience, the individual 
masters these integrations or wholes both 
for personal enrichment and productive 
use. Integration in the individual is 
more conforming to these existing and 
achieved integrations than creative trans- 
forming in experience. Integration with- 
in is achieved in the mastery of existing 
integrations which pre-exist for the in- 
dividual. 

The neglected factor in both philoso- 
phies of integration is the uniqueness of 
the rational qualities of personality. 
Neither intellection and imagination in 
terms of neutral entities of brain tissue 
nor the functional qualities of thought in 
experience can do justice to the whole- 
ness of personality. Both fall short of the 
recognition of the real source and mean- 
ing of integration. 

The individual has the superior capac- 
ity of analyzing, selecting and synthe- 
sizing the qualities of experience. The 
integrations which our realists speak of 
as external are the fruits of a rational 
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environment in which rational man 
moves and has his being. The educative 
qualities of man’s environment consist 
primarily of the thought content of his 
social heritage. Man in his exploration 
of the microcosm and macrocosm, of so- 
cial and economic relationships, has 
achieved a cumulative culture which con- 
stitutes an integrated body of logical 
relationships. To treat this body of 
thought as so much information without 
the principle of continuity is to slight a 
creative source of growing equilibrium. 
Learning, to be sure, has its phases of 
conditioning and association, it has the 
qualities of dynamic experience, but its 
profoundest sources of integration are 
found in the interaction of ideas and 
thought. It is on the level of the idea- 


Integration and the Curriculum. Why 
should any one of the theories of experi- 
ence claim a monopoly on the term inte- 
gration? The issue is where and how 
does integration take place. Integration 
is a result, an outcome of purposeful 
thought and action. The values of our 
cumulative social heritage constitute an 
integrated body of culture achieved in 
the course of civilization. One of the 
major functions of education is the orien- 
tation of the individual to these cultural 
values of the race. The youth must catch 
up with the race, as Professor H. C. 
Morrison has put it. The school curricu- 
lum is organized to make it possible for 
the individual to profit from the achieve- 
ments of the past without retracing the 
rough roads of trial and error along 
which these attainments have been real- 
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tional that man possesses the supreme 
capacity of self-activity and self-trans- 
formation. In the pre-existent integra- 
tions of a body of human culture man 
finds the stimuli for his own integration 
through analysis, selection, and synthe- 
sis. Education is more re-creative than 
creative, but in re-creation thought 
creates new values of personal experi- 
ence. To ignore this ideational capacity 
is to close the door to man’s superior ad- 
justment to values transcending experi- 
ence. The positivist and naturalist are 
perfectly content to discount these su- 
perior adjustments. Not so the thinker 
who would see life as a whole. For him 
the rational and the personal transcend 
experience and the objective phenomena 
of existence and subsistence. 


ized. The learner, however, is no passive 
recipient of these achievements. He does 
not live in the past though he may re- 
live the past at times to realize its signi- 
ficant values. Problems of the present 
day may constitute a meaningful ap- 
proach to a significant body of systematic 
learnings, but the body of thought or 
practice which is being learned is primary 
in the process, There is a certain whole- 
ness, continuity, and sequence in a well- 
organized curriculum embodying the 
cultural and spiritual values of our racial 
heritage which cannot be ignored or 
broken up without sacrificing a dynamic 
source of personal integration. 

I am not advocating a curriculum in 
which subject matter areas are compart- 
mentalized according to highly special- 
ized fields of research. In the cultural 
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life of a people, past and present, the 
various phases or aspects of that cul- 
ture are inter-related. A curriculum 
which fails to correlate its content ac- 
cording to the meaningful inter-relations 
of the cultural life of peoples has lost 
its perspective and takes no account of 
the mental processes of the learner. Only 
the research specialist is interested in 
isolating his field in order to focus his 
analysis, and then only as a method to 
achieve greater reinforcement of the 
whole. 

Curricular integration has taken three 
forms in recent years. One is the corre- 
lation of content in related learnings. So 
geography, history and English have 
proved fruitful subjects for integration. 
Likewise science, health and physical 
education. Shop, mathematics and sci- 
ence are frequently correlated to facili- 
tate integrated learning. Correlation has 
taken various forms, as units, projects 
and fusion. The purpose of all these 
forms is to give the learnings the inter- 
relationship and vitality they possess in 
a living culture. The broad-fields curricu- 
lum has the same function and has been 
applied to secondary and higher educa- 
tion especially where the multiplication 
of courses has led to hopeless confusion 
and overlapping. A third attempt to give 
learnings the full perspective of a mean- 
ingful relationship is the core curricu- 
lum. It is the correlation or integration 
of broad fields. Unification is brought 
about by relating broad fields to some 
set of understandings or objectives. The 
social studies have proved an effective 
center or core in our schools both because 
of the nature of the content and the con- 
cepts or understandings employed. 
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To say that subject matter curricula 
are not integrated curricula is to claim 
a monopoly on the term integration. Ex- 
perience curricula are integrated in terms 
of experience only. They recognize no 
form of integration in the external world 
or in a world transcending experience. 
Positivism and functionalism or instru- 
mentalism are the philosophies underly- 
ing the experience curriculum. One who 
cannot accept this restricted and partial 
point of view cannot commit himself 
to a curriculum which accepts no perma- 
nent values in the thought and practice 
of human life. Subject matter is not 
merely a collection of data to be used as 
occasion arises, but is the systematic, 
sequential organization of man’s think- 
ing and doing of the past. As isolated or 
compartmentalized specialties subject 
matter fails to achieve full educational 
significance, but in an integrated form of 
meaningful culture it is the foundation 
upon which every generation must build 
for the future. 

Integration and the Individual. Inte- 
gration in the experience of the indi- 
vidual is essential to personal well-being. 
The many tensions from without and 
from within must achieve a significant 
and productive, wholesome equilibrium 
if the individual is not to become a vic- 
tim of circumstances. He must rise 
above the conflicting stimuli in experi- 
ence to realize a unity of outlook and 
objective. An experience philosophy, i.e., 
a philosophy restricting the individual 
to the category of experience, falls short 
of that primordial integral which is the 
basis for all meaningful integration. In 
education we reconstruct experience to 
be sure, but for the purpose of construct- 
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ing a unity of personality which tran- 
scends experience and functions as the 
unifying core of all subsequent experi- 
ence. 

It is in the continuous remaking of the 
total personality of the individual that 
an integrated curriculum acquires its per- 
sonal significance. In this process the in- 
dividual is not a spectator or receiver, 
but active in analyzing, selecting, and 
synthesizing the meaningful experiences 
of life. An organized, graduated, and di- 
rected curriculum takes account of his 
needs and interests to further his active 
endeavors of achievement. The learner 
does not find a chaotic world to be uni- 
fied in experience, but he enters into an 
integrated social heritage to realize him- 
self in it and develop his own powers for 
improvement and reconstruction. 

The issue. The choice today is not, 
as it is so often presented, between a pas- 


sive learning of fixed values and the ac- 
tive participation in the growing values 
of civilization. No one advocates a return 


* Address before the Congress on Education for 
Democracy, printed in its proceedings, Education 
for Democracy, p. 26. 

*H. H. Horne, The Philosophy of Education, 
Rev. Ed., pp. 315-316. 
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to the passive, memoriter procedures of 
most of the old or traditional school. We 
have all profited from research in fields 
allied to education. The issue is drawn 
between an experience curriculum which 
discounts the primordial integral of a 
rational personality and the rationality 
of the world of experience, and the in- 
tegrated curriculum which recognizes 
permanent, objective values to be 
achieved by the individual and through 
which he realizes the fulness of his own 
potentialities. President Butler’s defini- 
tion of education stated at the turn of 
the century and which he recently re- 
stated expresses the latter when he says 
that education is “a gradual adjustment 
to the spiritual possessions of the race, 
with a view toward realizing one’s own 
potentialities and to assisting in carrying 
forward that complex of ideas, acts, and 
institutions which we call civilization.” 
Horne is more specific and comprehen- 
sive in his definition of education: “Edu- 
cation is the eternal process of superior 
and partially controllable adjustment of 
physically and mentally developed, free, 
conscious human beings to God, as mani- 
fested in the intellectual, emotional, and 
volitional environment of man.” 


To the question of how integration of the personality can be developed 
the answer is, by coordinated activity, physical and mental, in the 
doing of significant tasks —Witi1aM H. Burnuam in The Normal 


Mind. 





‘Wings of the NM. orning 


FLORENCE PIERCY 


The morning is speeding here gently, 
Silently, on wings of saffron-blue; 
Over a grey sea dawn is creeping, 


Heralding a day, sparkling and new. 


Bands of pink and blue intermingling 


Soon give way to lavender and gold; 
The sea, now all shimmering silver, 


Watches the sun its soft rays unfold. 


Borne on its wings of swift splendor, 

The morn arrives in state, glad and gay; 
Claiming the wealth of the earth’s brightness, 
Bearing God’s glorious gift—a day! 





The Teacher as a Curriculum Builder 


Dovuc.ias E. Lawson 


> ere AMERICAN SCHOOL and its cur- 
riculum have traditionally lagged 
behind the progressive movements in 
American life and ideals. That the 
schools have ever led in any significant 
change of concepts or social attitudes is 
an unverified hypothesis. 

Lacking in any strong, internal powers 
of motivation, the entire school system, 
before the recent accession in power of 
the National Education Association and 
its departments, presented a picture of 
disorganization and lack of leadership. 

As educators we have been markedly 
lacking in practical initiative and force- 
fulness. Compulsory education itself can 
scarcely be said to have grown from the 
demands of educators. Rather, it came 
from a variety of fortuitous conditions: 
(a) a reduced child-labor demand due 
to mechanization of industry; (b) the 
insistent efforts of organized labor to 
free itself of a low-wage competition; 
and (c) a general stirring of the social 
conscience in an era of increased freedom 
and opportunity. 

Evidence of this historical lag is 
abundant. For example, it was over a 
half century ago that Mendel verified 
the laws of biologic heredity, which bear 


*See Bagley, W. C., and Rugg, H. O. The 
Content of American History in the Seventh and 
Eighth Grades. Bulletin No. 16, University of 
Illinois, School of Education, Urbana, IIl., 1916. 
Also see Rugg’s statement in the Twenty-sixth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I. 
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tremendous significance for the improve- 
ment of the race. But the schools have 
been so lethargic that the typical high 
school graduate has not the barest con- 
ception of the possibilities that lie in 
social eugenics. 

During times of war the school has 
always fallen an easy victim to hysterical 
propaganda. It is not proposed here that 
educators be disloyal to the nation either 
in peace or in war. But a glance at the 
history textbooks used in the public 
school will show them to be designed 
largely as compendiums of military facts 
unrelated in any functional and purpose- 
ful way to contemporary life.’ Ask any 
school child when the Civil War began 
or who its chief generals were, and he 
can probably give correct answers. But 
ask him about that war’s costs—biologi- 
cally and socially as well as financially— 
and he probably will not be prepared 
with intelligent knowledge. 

In contrast with the evolving life in 
America, the schools have frequently 
held to a pace of almost stagnant con- 
servatism. Let us examine the traditional 
curriculum in its relation to social needs 
of the past century. 

For decades the literature of every 
high school in the country was composed. 
chiefly of the stories of men long cen- 
turies dead and of mythical people who 
had never lived at all. While a new in- 
dustrial and democratic freedom was 
enabling American pioneers to write his- 


"a4 * 
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tory’s great epic, the schools in that land 
were blind to the great changes that were 
taking place. With the greatest Odyssey 
of all time being enacted in their very 
presence, the schools kept their academic 
noses buried for a century in the half- 
true odysseys of a dead Greek civiliza- 
tion. Before 1900, practically no high 
school offered a genuine course in Ameri- 
can literature. German, French, Greek, 
or almost anything else was offered in- 
stead; and every high school included 
a course in British literature of the 
renaissance and post-renaissance period. 

In an age of new concepts and ideals, 
did our literature teachers ever once real- 
ize that the slow humor and questionable 
anecdotes of Chaucer might be displaced 
by something more in keeping with the 
spirit of American creativeness? For too 
long our public high schools have as- 
sumed that no literature is worth teach- 
ing until its language is obsolescent and 
its author safely beyond the reach of a 
resentful posterity. 

As every student of psychology knows, 
the major studies of mental discipline 
as based on the theory of a pure transfer 
of training have shown that that hy- 
pothesis can no longer justify the teach- 


* A very clear verification of this view is found 
in Sandiford, Peter. Educational Psychology. New 
York, N.Y.: Longmans. 1929. p. 435. 

* Statistics show that 600,000 newly infected 
persons receive treatment annually in this country 
for syphilis. See Warner, Marie Pichel and 
Warner, Benjamin W. Hygeia, March, 1937. 

‘The writer recently examined the statutes of 
most of the states in a futile effort to find laws 
relating to the teaching of health facts concerning 
America’s most prevalent of all infectious dis- 
eases—gonorrhea. Yet it is easy to find laws re- 
quiring the teaching of facts about tobacco, alco- 
hol, tuberculosis, etc. Some laws require the teach- 
ing of information on “communicable diseases” ; 
but the diseases, of course, are not specified. 
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ing of Latin.’ No one speaks Latin, no 
one needs it for any vital purpose, the 
medical and law schools prefer to do 
their own teaching of the little Latin 
they use; and the English translations 
of the chief Latin works are even more 
accessible than are the originals them- 
selves. Yet it is only with tearful re- 
luctance that the schools in a living, 
evolving society are able to drop this 
subject from the course of study. 

In no way have the schools been far- 
ther behind current thought and atti- 
tudes than in the matter of sex teaching. 
Not that the schools should supply un- 
necessary information to the morbid; but 
in an age when movies, newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and daily conversa- 
tion deal frankly with this subject, when 
one person among every half dozen or 
less has a social disease,* when young 
men and women reach sexual maturity 
years before their finances will permit 
marriage, when, in fact, that entire part 
of our code which relates to sex seems 
urgently to need reconstruction, the 
schools teach—osmosis! In most high 
schools one will hear several lectures 
regarding such matters as the laboratory 
effects of tobacco on fish before hearing 
even one regarding the effects of syphilis 
on men, women, and unborn babies.‘ 

Today twenty million boys and girls 
need to know all that there is to be 
known about social diseases. None of 
them needs to know what the knight 
laughed at in Chaucer; none of them 
needs to know the dates of wars through- 
out ancient history; but all of them 
should know the cost of the last war in 
terms of suffering, deaths, social hatreds, 
industrial regression, and money. 
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Today, to keep abreast of the needs of 
modern living, the schools should drill 
more children in typewriting and fewer 
in penmanship. We should give try-out 
courses in actual office practice in real 
offices. We should drill less on the types 
and theoretical functions of government 
and put children to actual civic tasks re- 
lated to municipal sanitation, better 
homes, improved laws, and racial under- 
standings. Such things can be taught best 
by direct contacts and responsible ac- 
tivity. 

In this evolving, changing world, 
there is an intense need for youth to 
catch the tempo and rhythm of our bet- 
ter industrial and social life, to interpret 
and evaluate present-day institutions, to 
build their philosophies under careful 
guidance and in the light of modern fac- 
tual evidence and modern needs. The 
youth of today cannot qualify for leader- 
ship by studying mythology, Latin de- 
clensions, military chronology, a super- 
ficial physiology, the lives of medieval 
saints (?), or the names of European 
seaports. 

Even in such relatively non-contro- 
versial fields as physics, the elementary 
and secondary school stays far away from 
American life. For decades the student 
has been taught to memorize the names 
of the various elemental machines—the 
plane, lever, screw, etc. Will he actually 


* That the importance of science in American 
life was not widely recognized until the latter part 
of the nineteenth century or later has been clearly 
shown in Stout’s study. See Stout, John E., “The 
Development of High School Curricula in the 
North Central States from 1860 to 1918.” Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, Vol. III, 
No. 3, Whole No. 15. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. June, 1921. 
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need this information? It is only in the 
more progressive schools even today that 
pupils are actually taught automobile re- 
pairing, simple use of household appli- 
ances, and consumer economics. 

In an age that will probably go down 
in history as the “scientific age,” the 
schools should not fail to recognize the 
importance of science in their curricu- 
lums. From the time of the Revolution 
until after the height of the great post- 
Civil War industrial expansion, the 
schools were dormant—unaware of the 
significant changes of industrial and so- 
cial life based upon new discoveries and 
scientific developments.’ Not until after 
1900 did the schools begin to approach 
the task of curriculum construction with 
anything resembling a scientific attitude. 

Everything in the American school 
courses should attempt to reflect the es- 
sence of modern living in a democracy. 
The schools need not try to dictatorially 
direct the progress of a society whose tax 
money supports them. But, supported by 
that society, they are under the staunch 
obligation to serve it, to lead it, to guide 
its advance forward and upward. They 
should, therefore, quit the myths of a 
dead society and try to catch something 
of the meaning of life in the new before 
it too has become mere legend. 

Perhaps these statements seem to dis- 
credit an intelligent study of history and 
past social growth. Such is not the in- 
tention. Society progresses only as it in- 
telligently selects the best from past ex- 
perience, discarding the rest. In this 
work the schools should take a more ac- 
tive leadership. Teachers cannot afford 
to lose step with the times, allowing the 
whole public school system to lag 
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decades behind, while American life 
passes through the greatest era of all 


The Historical Growth of the Public 
School Curriculum. Our curriculum has 
been built in large part by subject-matter 
specialists and professional writers of 
textbooks. The method has been hap- 
hazard and piecemeal.® 

Historians, mathematicians, teachers 
of literature, language, science; these 
and other subject-matter specialists have 
no rightful part as determiners of the 
school’s curriculum. Such specialists are, 
assuredly, just the right persons to say 
what is true in their fields and partially 
to decide how it should be taught. Bus 
they are not the right ones to decide 
whether it should be taught in the first 
place. 

Curriculum making, in its larger 
sense, is a task for philosophers, for cur- 
riculum specialists, for students of society 
as a whole. Yet, beginning with the first 
great national committee in 1892 and 
continuing for thirty years, every impor- 
tant committee was composed of subject- 
matter specialists, heads of academic in- 


*Rugg, Harold, “Three Decades of Mental 
Discipline.” The National Society for the Study 
of Education. Twenty-sixth Yearbook, Part I, 
Pp. §1. 

"See Rugg, Harold O. Of. cit. p. 64. 

*For further evidence of the influence of these 
large committees, see the following sources: 

Wilson, Guy M. Report of the Committee on 
Arithmetic Revision. Journal of Addresses and 
Proceedings. 62nd Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 1924. 

Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education. Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1918, 
No. 35. Washington, D.C. 1918. 

Bonser, F. G., “The Reorganization of the 
Curriculum of the Elementary School,” Journal 
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time—an era of growth, discovery, and 
perpetual change. 


stitutions, and eminent students of the 
ancient classics. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the chief effect wrought by 
these powerful and _ well-intentioned 
committees was myopic. 

From the efforts of these early com- 
mittees came a highly crystallized and 
formal curriculum built by the scissors- 
and-paste method. Standardization be- 
came the rule. College entrance became 
the criterion. And the history, literature, 
and philosophy of an ancient past became 
firmly ensconced in all our scholastic 
tradition. 

The committees, appointed by the 
American Historical Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and other 
institutions, have frequently been thus 
composed of specialists with axes to 
grind. Their reports and recommenda- 
tions became the basis for future text- 
books and for college entrance require- 
ments.’ 

Evidence of the tendency of subject- 
matter specialists to rationalize their con- 
clusions lies in the fact that, among all 
of the findings of the large committees 
between 1892 and 1920, there is no evi- 
dence whatsoever of any large or sci- 
entific investigation showing experiment- 
al data concerning the content, grade 
placement, or organization of subject 
matter. Yet these committees, by their 
it-seems-to-me methods, built curricu- 
lums that determined in a large way 
the pattern that all of the schools should 
follow for years—actually, which many 
of them are still following today.* It has 
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been shown, in fact, that many of the 
committee members were the writers of 
the later textbooks which largely deter- 
mined the courses of study in many 
American schools. 

The Newer Technics in Curriculum 
Building. In the past few years impor- 
tant changes have occurred in the ap- 
proach to curriculum evaluation. This 
approach to the problem has been made 
in a variety of ways. Some of them are: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


the job analysis 
socio-historic-research 

analysis of objectives 

experience analysis (both the analy- 
sis of school experience and the 
analysis of out-of-school experience ) 


of Addresses and Proceedings. 62nd Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Education Association. 1924. 
Chapter III. 

Rugg, Harold O., “Three Decades of Mental 
Discipline: Curriculum Making via National 
Committees.” Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Part I, 
Chapter III. 

Rugg, Harold O., and Counts, George S., “A 
Critical Appraisal of Current Methods of Cur- 
riculum-Making.” Twenty-sixth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Part I, Chapter XXX. 

*For a good treatment of the various present- 
day approaches to the selection of curriculum 
content, see Norton, John K. and Norton, Mar- 
garet Alltucker. Foundations of Curriculum 
Building. New York, N.Y.: Ginn and Company. 
1936, pp. 61-86. 

* See Courtis, Stuart A., “Current Practices in 
Curriculum-Revision in Elementary Schools.” 
Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Part I, Chapter VI, 
pp. 123-25. 

™ For example, see John Philbrick’s claim that 
military drill was “signally beneficial” in the de- 
velopment of “intellectual culture.” Philbrick, 
John D., “City School Systems in the United 
States.” Circular of Information (1885) No. 1. 
Bureau of Education. Washington, D.C., p. 82. 
Old documents are heavily weighted with claims 
that various subjects would “strengthen the 
mind.” 

* Bobbitt, Franklin. How to Make a Curricu- 
lum. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. 
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(5) current-practices surveys (including 
business functions) 

(6) analysis of expert opinion (securing 
of the views of “frontier thinkers” 
and various other experts ) 


The chief forces at work during the 
past decade have been motivated by a 
new scientific attitude toward the entire 
problem.’ Leaders in the field of cur- 
riculum research have made continuous 
and courageous efforts to inject the sci- 
entific spirit into the whole process. Yet 
the mass inertia of public opinion, of 
school administration machinery, and of 
teachers generally, has held the move- 
ment to a slow pace. 

At best conventions change but slow- 
ly.*° Only recently have outside agencies 
and expert aid in curriculum evaluation 
been employed. Such expert aid is now 
being employed by several progressive 
systems in continuous programs of cur- 
riculum revision. But such hopeful signs 
are new. As late as 1920 the subjective 
method was still almost universally in 
use. The courses were first made—then 
“justified” later by rationalistic proc- 
esses. As a result, some of the claims 
that were made for the various subjects 
were rather startling.” 

One of the best-known of the first at- 
tempts to determine the objectives of 
education by a scientific technic was that 
which was made by Bobbitt in his analy- 
sis of adult activities..* The study was 
based upon the theory that the objectives 
of education lie in preparing the indi- 
vidual to do better the things he will do 
in life. 

The Implications for the Modern 
Teacher. What, then, are the implica- 
tions for the good teacher? It seems 
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obvious that there is a great need 
for strong, well-balanced, well-informed 
opinion on the part of every classroom 
instructor. There is need for perspective, 
which can come only through wide study 
and objective examination of the whole 
problem of the curriculum. It is not 
enough for the teacher to accept that 
which tradition offers in method and con- 
tent. 

Progress has come only where civiliza- 
tion has been so fortunate as to produce 
its “doubting Thomases” and where 
these radical thinkers have had the cour- 
age of their convictions and the vision 
and energy to bring their ideals to frui- 
tion. That this fact is true in education 
cannot be doubted. It took centuries, for 
example, for educators to begin to sus- 
pect that not all was well with the sacred 
ideas concerning mental discipline. It 
has taken the scientific work of psycholo- 
gists and educators combined to disprove 
some of the old theories.** 

Education cannot advance where 
thousands of teachers are complacently 
handing on to their pupils the same facts- 
to-be-learned which they themselves 
were taught in another age, and where 
the same traditional methods are used 
simply because they are the more famil- 
iar ones. Of course, the discerning teach- 
er will not discard thoughtlessly the real 
values of a socially-built heritage. Judg- 
ment must be used and honest evalua- 


* The reader should see Sandiford, Peter. Op. 
cit. p. 298. 

“For an account of the part played by law- 
making bodies, see Flanders, J. K. Legislative 
Control of the Elementary Curriculum. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 195. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 1925. 
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tion applied. But the dead hand of tradi- 
tion has long rested heavily upon the 
shoulder of the teacher. Unless that 
hand can be shaken off, the lag between 
modern life and the school’s offering 
will continue. Some progress has been 
made in the past two decades, but the 
great hiatus largely exists today, save 
in the more progressive systems. 

Lagging so far behind that it must 
sometimes stop with an ear to the wind 
to determine the direction in which the 
trends have moved, the curriculum has 
tagged along after the major social 
movements in America like a lost mav- 
erick on the plains of a vast and chang- 
ing civilization. 

Elements outside the school have had 
their deadening influences. Legislatures 
and public opinion, pressure groups, and 
fearful apostles of the status quo have 
effectually forbidden the changes which 
might have come.” 

The implication becomes very clear. 
The teacher bears the responsibility of 
being more than an isolated dealer in 
terms of abstract theories and classical 
antiquities. He belongs in the swift cur- 
rent of life, not only as an interpreter 
of society but as a leader of thought for 
present and future living. Our teachers 
have not traditionally been chosen from 
the more capable group of leaders and 
thinkers. True it is that the educational 
philosophy of a nation is inextricably 
woven into the matrix of the national 
life and thought. But too seldom do the 
schools stand in the foreground and help 
to build and interpret that philosophy 
adequately for a changing society and its 
changing needs. This task is one with 
which the good teacher must ever be 
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identified. It requires perspective, cour- 
age, and imagination. 

The good teacher must constantly 
evaluate the curriculum by asking such 
questions as: “Why should this be 
taught? Will it actually make this child 
a happier human being or enrich his life? 
Will it add to the sum total of his hap- 
piness and that of his associates? Will it 
influence him toward better thinking, 
better citizenship, better attitudes? Will 
it make him more kind, a better member 
of his home, a more confident craftsman, 
a more skilled worker? Will it, in short, 
fit him for the life he lives or might 
live?” 

One might well question the profes- 
sional worth and ethical merit of the 
teacher who, realizing the worthlessness 
of any subject or method, makes no ef- 
fort to secure some degree of reform. 

The story has been told of an ancient 
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Chinese ruler who was informed by a 
servant that a mouse had eaten its way 
into one of the sacred wooden images of 
the ruler’s most revered ancestor. 

Commanded to destroy the mouse, the 
servant replied: “We have tried. But we 
cannot shake it out; and to use fire or 
smoke would injure the material of the 
image. We cannot plunge it into water, 
for the paint would be ruined. We can- 
not cut into the wood, for to do so would 
be a desecration of that which is sacred. 

Asked what, then, was to be done, the 
servant remained silent. 

But a philosopher who was visiting in 
the court said to the ruler: “The answer, 
most Holy One, is plain.” 

“And what is that answer?” asked the 
ruler. 

“The answer,” replied the philoso- 
pher, “is that the mouse is safe; for the 
image is sacred.” 


The most significant factor in the improvement of the curriculum is 
the improvement of the teacher himself. Unless the teacher is expand- 
ing his interests, deepening his insights, and modifying his views, 
little real improvement in the curriculum of the child may be expected. 
A program of curriculum development, therefore, must be concerned 
with the rounded and continuous growth of teachers as individuals. 
—Ho tus L. Caswext in Chapter XVII of Democracy and the Cur- 
riculum (Publication of the John Dewey Society). 
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Winter’s Campaign 
Anna Mary Dickson 


Winter holds so many secrets 
Locked within her quiet breast, 
Gives no hint of her devices 
To present Spring at her best. 


She, content to be the Mother, 
Spring, her child, to whom she wills 


All she’s visioned, planned and worked for— 
Vivid orchards, verdant hills. 


As a parent, unrevealing, 
Silent serves, that she may seem 
Just a go-between what has been 
And the promise of her dream; 


So does Winter, self-forgetting, 
Work beneath the skin of things, 

Finding all her meed and glory 
In the beauty of her Springs. 


Sing of Spring and then of Summer, 
I love Winter and the Fall, 

When Old Mother Earth goes planning 
How to manage Spring’s dress ball. 


-ISr- 











Poets Write of Schools and Teachers 
J. B. SHousr 


— THEME arises from the inciden- 
tal reading of some lines of the 
Rubaiyat. To judge from these lines, the 
school days of Omar Khayyam did not 
leave a savory impression. At least, 
if he derived particular benefit from 
school, he does not appear to have been 
aware of it. For he has left the following 
verbal sum of his reactions: 
“Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint and heard great argu- 
ment 
About it and about—; but evermore 
Came out of the same door as in I went. 


With them the seed of wisdom did I sow 

And with my own hand labor’d it to 
grow, 

And this was all the 
reaped; 

‘I came like water and like wind I go.’ ” 

If that be the end of college study 
then we can hardly blame those who re- 
gard an extended period of education 
as so much wasted time and lost motion. 
But possibly the confessed youthful 
eagerness and the professed effort of 
study marked a more valid measure of 
the worth of the poet’s schooling than 
did the feeling of futility noted in later 
years. 

When one recalls that the author of 
the Rubaiyat lived during the scholastic 
period of the later eleventh and the 
early twelfth centuries, one grants the 
pertinence of the phrase “great argu- 
ment.” From the vantage point of the 
twentieth century we can comprehend 


harvest that I 
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readily enough the emptiness of the 
scholastic disputations of that earlier era. 
That an individual of that era should 
have been impressed by its limitations is 
more remarkable than for us to be so 
impressed. For the exercises of scholas- 
ticism did signify the inquiring mind and 
a greater freedom of thought than char- 
acterized the darker centuries of Eu- 
rope’s mediaevalism. 

Let us leap forward from twelfth to 
sixteenth century and from there follow 
through some of the standard modern 
poetry of England to find such traces as 
we can of reaction to the schools and 
teachers of the days of the several poets 
whom we may consider. 

Shakespeare put a royal princess to 
work as teacher in the play called Peri- 
cles, Prince of Tyre. 

Marina, daughter of Pericles, victim 
of much misadventure, is captured by 
pirates and by them sold to the keepers 
of a brothel. In this emergency the cap- 
tive’s character and ready resourceful- 
ness display themselves: 


“O that the gods 
Would safely deliver me from this place. 
Here, here’s gold for thee. 
If that thy master would gain by me, 
Proclaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and 
dance, 
With other virtues which I'll keep from 
boast ; 
And I will undertake all these to teach. 
I doubt not but this populous city will 
Yield many scholars.” 
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Surprisingly the proposal appealed to 
Marina’s captors as a possible source of 
profit. The challenge was accepted; the 
princess became a tutor. The situation 
that developed is described as follows: 
“She sings like one immortal, and she 
dances 

As goddess-like to her admired lays; 

Deep clerks she dumbs; and with her 
needle composes 

Nature’s own shape, of bud, bird, branch 
or berry, 

That even her art sisters the natural roses; 

Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied 
cherry: 

That pupils lacks she none of noble race, 

Who pour their bounty on her; and her 
gain 

She gives the cursed bawd.” 

One may speculate all he will upon 
the possibility that Shakespeare put the 
teaching forward as bare escape from the 
brothel life; the maiden viewed it as 
escape and called upon the training she 
had received in girlhood to overcome an 
evil day, and she so gave herself to her 
undertaking that success was hers. 

In The Alchemist one whose name is 
Mammon was introduced by Ben Jon- 
son. On learning that success appeared 
about to crown certain experiments with 
profit, Mammon reached out for that 
which he had not earned, with the in- 
quiry: “But ’tis for me?” Being accused 
of covetousness, Mammon justified de- 
sire in terms of the good that he might 
do with wealth, once it might have been 
put into his hands, benevolence follow- 
ing upon, and not preceding, possession: 

“No, I assure you, 
I shall employ it all in pious uses, 
Founding of colleges and grammar schools, 
Marrying young virgins, building hospitals, 


And, now and then, a church.” 
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Overlooking the cynicism implied, one 
is reminded that such disposition of 
wealth by its holders has long been the 
hope of those engaged in philanthropic 
and humanitarian enterprises. Such em- 
ployment of riches is no less in the list 
of “pious uses” now than it was then. In 
fact, the campaign for the privately en- 
dowed institution is particularly active 
at the present moment. 

It may appear that the names of Mid- 
dleton and Rowley do not belong in any 
comments upon the work of English 
poets. The excuse is that it is fair to 
mention them as contemporaries of 
Shakespeare and Jonson. After all, there 
are gestures toward poetic construction 
in their dramatic work. At all events 
they are known for the play entitled A 
Fair Quarrel, in which an amusing in- 
cidental scene grows up around the pic- 
ture of the “roaring school.” 

The boast of the management is that 
“any man or woman that is desirous to 
roar in any of these languages, in a week 
they shall be perfect if they will take 
pains.” But why a “roaring school”? 
Perhaps the answer is best given in these 
words: “O, sir, does not the wind roar, 
the sea roar, the welkin roar? Indeed 
most things do roar by nature.” And 
so the head of the school proposes to a 
prospective student: “Tell me in what 
language I shall roar a lecture to you; or 
I’ll read to you the mathematical science 
of roaring.” And again to the same per- 
son: “I take it, for your use and under- 
standing both, it were fitter for you to 
taste the modern assault, only the Lon- 
donian roar.” To this suggestion the stu- 
dent makes admission: “I shall use all 
my roaring here in London.” And then 
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makes confession of his real purpose in 
wishing to become master of the art of 
roaring: “I'll tell thee, tutor, I am to 
marry shortly; but I will defer it a while 
till I can roar perfectly, that I may get 
the upper hand of my wife on the wed- 
ding day; ’t must be done at first or 
never.” 

Was there any more serious purpose 
in all this than the creation of a bit of 
merriment? Was the intention to inti- 
mate that the schools deal with absurdi- 
ties? Was there so put forth a subtle slap 
at “practical” education? 

A century later Pope and Addison 
opened up some questions relating to the 
social function of education and the eco- 
nomic status of educated people who 
choose to live by the liberal arts. 

It is in one of the Epistles of the 
Moral Essays that Pope inquires how we 
may account for the character and con- 
duct of men. What makes a man what 
he is? Social position has a lot to do with 
it; a man in high position is rated a bet- 
ter man than his performances would 
support were he in lower position in so- 
ciety. The common man must depend 
more on education to determine his 
standing: 

“Tis education forms the common mind, 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
This applies particularly within the oc- 
cupational group; a man’s conduct and 
manner will be molded by the cus- 
toms of the group. The last qualifica- 
tion may be the essential thing, one may 
surmise. The inference we mean to sug- 
gest might be stated thus: He who has 
not high position to argue @ priori a 
quality of eminence in his conduct must 
take on the color of his kind as defense 
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and as guide in conduct, for he has no 
individual or personal strength to gain 
him respect or to authorize his actions; 
he whose social standing is granted to 
start with, however, is entitled to have 
his social position argue the propriety 
and justice of his conduct, the king being 
unable to do any wrong, so to speak. In 
such interpretation it would seem fair to 
say of the highborn that it is his kind 
who constitute his guide and his defense, 
as much as in the other case; perhaps in 
part it is the education of the lowly in 
the established conduct of their kind that 
constitutes the bulwark of the upper 
classes. 

It will be apparent that Pope prob- 
ably was not referring to classroom edu- 
cation in the couplet offered above. But 
he did get into the whole question of the 
relation of education to social structure, 
while talking of education in the broader 
sense. 

In the Tatler for December 1, 1709, 
Addison made a contribution to the dis- 
cussion of one of the social puzzles about 
education. To be sure, this is a prose 
treatment rather than one in poetic form, 
but Addison has sufficient standing as 
poet to permit the introduction of his 
ideas for present purposes. (The same 
line of reasoning would have justified 
the bringing in of Milton’s T'ractate on 
Education, but that work is so well 
known that it is omitted from this collec- 
tion of fragments.) 

Addison’s question concerns the cash 
value of education for one who is inter- 
ested in a literary career, a particular 
case of a general question: 


According to the ordinary rules of com- 
putation, the greater the adventure is, the 
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greater ought to be the profit of those who 
succeed in it; and by this measure, none 
have a pretence of turning their labors to 
greater advantage than persons brought up 
to letters. A learned education, passing 
through great schools and universities, is 
very expensive, and consumes a moderate 
fortune, before it is gone through in its 
proper forms. The purchase of a handsome 
commission or employment, which would 
give a man a good figure in another kind 
of life, is to be made at a much cheaper 
rate. Now, if we consider this expensive 
voyage which is undertaken in the search of 
knowledge and how few there are who take 
in any considerable merchandise, how less 
frequent it is to be able to turn what men 


To bring a second comment on the 
fact of inadequate pay for teachers into 
juxtaposition with what has just been 
said we beg permission to jump to poetry 
of the early nineteenth century. 

The intangible satisfactions which the 
student and the teacher are asked to view 
complacently in lieu of higher material 
standard of living were mentioned by 


George Crabbe in 1810: 


“But then from study will no comforts rise? 

Yes! such as studious minds alone can 
prize; 

Comforts, yea!—joys ineffable they find, 

Who seek the prouder pleasures of the 
mind, 


No! ’tis not worldly gain... . 

Nor station high, .. . 

Nor is it glory, ... 

But ’tis the mind’s own feeling gives the 
joy.” 

The subtle flattery of the intimation 
that we alone can prize the kind of re- 
turn we get, and that our pleasures are 
the “prouder” ones, is offered us. It is 
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have gained into profit... . 

For my own part, I expect to see my lu- 
cubrations printed on browner paper than 
they are at present; and, if the humour con- 
tinues, must be forced to retrench my ex- 
pensive way of living, and not smoke above 


two pipes a day. 


Such reflections can receive the amen 
of every teacher who wonders why so- 
ciety accords to him no better commercial 
return for long and expensive prepara- 
tion, to say nothing of faithful and en- 
during devotion to his socially important 
form of toil. Faith in education does not 
quicken respect for teachers. 


implied that they who offer cannot see 
the delights of these intangibles, but as- 
sume they who teach can do so. Can 
they? 

Turn back one more moment to eight- 
eenth century material for another brief 
mention of social problems involved in 
education. It is found in Cowper’s Tiro- 
cinium, and requires no comment: 


“From education, as the leading cause, 
The public character its colour draws; 
Thence the prevailing manners take their 

caste.” 


In the work of Cowper and of Crabbe, 
schools and teachers are not incidental, 
but major, themes. Particularly is that 
the case in Tirocinium, a lengthy work 
wherein Cowper reports the state of 
England’s schools in the later eighteenth 
century. The “public” school was the 
recipient of a heavily shaded etching: 


“There shall he learn, ere sixteen winters 


old, 


That pedantry is all that schools impart, 
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But taverns teach the language of the 
heart.” 


Yet, pedantry was by no means the 
sole error of those schools. Boarding 
school life, to Cowper’s view, contained 
many evils: 


“Would you your son should be a sot or 
dunce, 
Lascivious, headstrong, or all these at 
once; 
That in good time the stripling’s finished 
taste 
For loose expense, and fashionable waste 
Should prove your ruin, and his own at 
last ; 
Train him in public with a mob of boys.” 


But there is a chance, at that, if the 
boy be the exceptional youth: 


“. . If he be there tamed, 
Or in one article of vice reclaimed, 
. .. the fault must be his own. 
Some sneaking virtue lurks in him no 
doubt, 
Where neither strumpets’ charms, nor 
drinking bout, 
Nor gambling practices, can find it out.” 


However, Cowper did not seek to 
present the impression that school failed 
of liking by the boys. Perhaps they liked 
it for its very faults. Perhaps it appealed 
more in retrospect than in schooldays 
themselves. At all events: 


“Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days. 
The scene is touching, and the heart is 
stone 

That feels not at the sight, and feels at 
none. 

The wall on which we tried our graving 
skill, 

The very name we carved subsisting still ; 

The bench on which we sat while deep 
employed, 
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Though mangled, hacked and hewed, not 
yet destroyed. 


The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our delights 

That, viewing it, we seem almost to obtain 
Our innocent, sweet simple years again.” 


There is, moreover, the persistent 
conviction that it was all worthwhile, in 
spite of everything. How paternal one 
becomes in wishing the old program 
upon the next generation: 


“Hark how the sire of chits, whose future 
share 
Of classic food begins to be his care, 
With his own likeness placed on either 
knee, 
Indulges all a father’s heartfelt glee; 
And tells them as he strokes their silver 
locks, 
That they must soon learn Latin, and to 
box.” 


The origin of the traditional curricu- 
lum is thereby demonstrated clearly. 
But what should be done with the 
school? Should it be abolished, and com- 
plete reliance placed upon home-study? 
Cowper did not answer definitively, but 
did offer these lines in response to such 
questions: 


“And though I would not advertise them 
yet, 
Nor write on each—‘This building to be 
let.’ 
. .. I wish them, I confess, 
Or better managed, or encouraged less.” 


The Tirocinium was published when 
Cowper was the mature man, in his 
early fifties, looking back to boyhood 
days in school, seeing there something 
of danger as well as of delight. Coler- 
idge was then a lad of twelve years only, 
a boy at school. At nineteen he left 
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school, and thereupon he composed a 
sonnet: On Quitting School for College. 
In it he expressed the tense emotion 
that his youth experienced on leaving 
this home of his adolescent years, emo- 
tion so much more poignant than Cow- 
per could produce at a third of a cen- 
tury’s distance from his own schooldays: 


“Farewell, parental scenes! a sad farewell! 
To you my grateful heart still fondly 
clings, 


Adieu, adieu, ye much-lov’d cloisters pale! 
Ah! would those happy days return again, 
When ’neath your arches, . . .” 


The other side of the scene was 
sketched by Wordsworth just a few 
years later. In The Prelude there is the 
account of first impressions on reaching 
Cambridge to enter the University: 


“Advancing, we espied upon the road 
A student clothed in gown and tasselled 
cap, 
Striding along as if o’ertaken by Time, 
Or covetous of exercise and air; 
He passed—nor was I master of my eyes 
Till he was left an arrow’s flight behind. 


I was the Dreamer, they the Dream; I 
roamed 

Delighted through the motley spectacle; 

Gowns grave or gaudy, doctors, students, 
streets, 

Courts, cloisters, flocks of churches, gate- 
ways, towers, 

Migration strange for a stripling of the 
hills, 


A northern villager.” 


Read Byron’s Thoughts Suggested by 
a College Examination. Observe the 
cynicism directed toward the academic 
tendency to look backward in the at- 
tempt to help youth go forward. He 
thus speaks of the examinee: 
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“Though marvelling at the name Magna 

Charta, 

Yet well he recollects the laws of Sparta; 

Can tell what edicts sage Lycurgus made, 

While Blackstone’s on the shelf, neglected 
laid; 

Of Grecian dramas, vaunts the deathless 
fame; 

Of Avon’s bard rememb’ring scarce the 
name. 


This much, at least, we may presume to 
say— 
The premium can’t exceed the price they 
” 
pay. 


Whatever may have been Byron’s own 
scholastic career, examinations have been 
too often the theme of sighs, complaints 
and darkened mood to let us believe that 
he was either more or less than normal 
youth in this particular matter. 

On the other hand, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning realized the compulsion upon 
the ardent student and gave vent to her 
impressions in T'he Student: 


“My lips are vowed apart 

From cheerful words; mine ears, from 
pleasant sounds; 

Mine eyes, from sights God made so beauti- 
ful,— 

My feet, from wandering under shady 
trees; 

Mine hands, from clasping of dear-loving 
friends,— 

My very heart, from feelings which move 
soft! 

Vowed am I from the day’s delightsome- 
ness, 

And dreams of night! And when the house 
is dumb 

In sleep, which is the pause ’twixt life and 
life, 

I live and waken thus.” 


There is the picture of the consuming 
passion of the true scholar. He who 
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would woo scholarship finds little time 
for aught beside, but perhaps we know 
now that efficiency even in scholarship 
is furthered by some departures from 
the study desk, lest scholarship beget ill 
health or the tinge of misanthropy. 
Crabbe was mentioned above. To his 
work we must return. It appears that 
he was influenced by Cowper’s Tiro- 
cinium. Where the latter broke his long 
poem into Epistles, Crabbe broke The 
Borough into Letters, several of which 
introduce the theme of schools and 
teachers. In Letter XX, for example, 
there appears the story of the unfortu- 
nate widow who found teaching her 
sole possibility of self-support: 
“The parish aid withdrawn, I look’d around 
And in my school a bless’d subsistence 


found— 
My winter calm of life,.. . 


> 


Yes! these were days of peace... .’ 


ended by blindness and resignation. 

Letter XXI includes the story of a 
male teacher who, unlike the widow, 
found his teaching not a way of escape 
from misfortune, but itself the situation 
to be fled: 


“‘A quiet simple man was Abel Keene, 

He meant no harm, nor did he often 
mean: 

He kept a school of loud rebellious boys, 

And growing old, grew nervous with the 
noise ; 

When a kind merchant hired his useful 
pen, 

And made him the happiest of accompting 
men, 

With glee he rose to every easy day, 

Where half the labour brought him twice 
the pay.” 


But it is in Letter XXIV that we find 
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Crabbe’s principal account of schools. 
Cowper confined his dissertation to 
boarding schools for boys, but Crabbe 
was more catholic; he gave consideration 
to a variety of types of schools as known 
in his generation. There is, to start with, 
the case of the dame school, as we have 
come to know it: 


“To every class we have a school assign’d, 

Rules for all ranks and food for every 
mind: 

Yet one there is, that small regard to rule 

Or study pays, and still is deemed a school; 

That, where a deaf, poor, patient widow 
sits, 

And awes some thirty infants as she knits; 

Infants of humble, busy wives, who pay 

Some trifling price for freedom through 
the day. 

At this good matron’s hut the children 
meet, 

Who thus becomes the mother of the 


street: 
»”» 


But there is also the man teacher 
whose school is not in much better state: 


“Poor Reuben Dixon has the noisiest school 
Of ragged lads, who ever bowed to rule; 
Low in his price—the men who heave our 
coals, 

And clean our causeways, send him boys 
in shoals: 

. . . Reuben has no nerves: 

*Mid noise and dirt, and stench, and play, 
and prate, 

He calmly cuts the pen or views the slate.” 


And there is the man who, unhappy 
in his low estate, yet finds it preferable 
to anything else he might undertake by 
way of economic enterprise: 


“But Leonard! yes for Leonard’s fate I 
grieve, 

Who loathes the station which he dares 
not leave; 
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He cannot dig, he will not beg his bread, 
All his dependence rests upon his head; 
And deeply skill’d in sciences and arts, 
On vulgar lads he wastes superior parts.” 


There was the type of school which 
professes to make light the learning 
process (“‘Reading Made Easy,’ so 
the titles tell”), a gilding that Crabbe 
did not approve: 


“Learning is labour, call it what you will; 
Upon the youthful mind a heavy load, 
Nor must we hope to find the royal road. 


. . Who fame or bliss would share, 
Must learn by labour, and must live by 
care.” 


In those days, too, there were the 
preparatory institutions for those who 
would go on to higher schools, the col- 
leges and “halls.” In such a preparatory 
school one would be quite likely to find 


a smart mistress: 


“She early sees to what the mind will grow, 
Nor abler judge of infant powers I know; 
She sees what soon the lively will impede, 
And how the steadier will in turn suc- 

ceed.” 


Boarding schools for girls there were, 
where instruction was entirely sound, 
and where wholesome meals were 
served. Here might enter the lonely, 
timid girl who, a few years hence, would 
go out self-confident, ready to deal with 
woman’s mature estate. 
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Boarding schools for boys, also, were 
to be found in plenty. In this connec- 
tion Crabbe breaks forth into bitter ques- 
tion as to the teacher’s narrow and pa- 
thetic round of days: 


“*. . What can teachers feel, 

Dependent helpers always at the wheel? 

Their power despised, their compensation 

small, 

Their labour dull, their life laborious all; 

Set after set the lower lads to make 

Fit for the class which their superiors take ; 

The road of learning for a time to track 

In roughest state, and then again go back: 

Just the same way on other troops to 

walt,— 
Attendants fixed at learning’s lower gate.” 
These are all pictures of the schools 

of an older day. We would like to feel 
that now the darker features of those 
pictures are not pertinent, that schools 
are more human in their ways, that edu- 
cation and participation in it are more 
highly rated, that individual and social 
benefits are more evident. Thomas 
Hardy’s The High-School Lawn, from 
Human Shows, for example, presents 
the pretty picture of color and compan- 
ionship suggestive of the normality of 
life in today’s schools, where young 
folk, well-dressed and personable folk, 
gather for enjoyment and for profit, 
with song on lips and smiles on faces 
as their testimony. We have made heart- 
ening progress. 
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My heart but lately learned to know 
The thrill of golden light on snow, 
When from soft-curtained windows bright 
A wealth of beauty warmed the night. 

In quiet peace it glanced about 


On those within, and me——without—— 


Since then, I know no softer glow 


Then latticed light on golden snow. 
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Personality, Government and 


World Peace 


A Brief Psychological Study 


DaniEL Wotrorp LARUE 


Y= Will Rogers was asked 
“What is the matter with the 
world?” he chewed his gum reflectively 
and answered, “People! People!” Ex- 
actly: some people. Human nature— 
some human natures. 

Practical psychology is the study of 
human nature and human adjustments, 
including maladjustments. Obviously, 
some of our worst maladjustments come 
from war. The world is staggering 
through a decade of depression and pov- 
erty. Millions of us have little money 
in our pockets and little chance to earn 
it. Why? Because of that planetary 
wreck, the first World War, with its 
ensuing maladjustments, economic, so- 
cial, cultural, and even religious; and 
now the second, even more catastrophic 
World War. 

What has psychology to say about the 
cause and cure of war, the maintenance 
of stable peace? 

This first: there are no immediate 
causes of war except the psychological. 
Sometimes, for example, we speak of 
an economic or other such cause. There 
is none, except as it works through 
mental factors. We can find both indi- 
viduals and nations who will eat their 
last crust in kindness together, make a 
love feast of it, and then lie down and 
die together. Other individuals, and 
some governments, will spring at each 


other’s throats the instant one of them 
kicks the bread basket. What’s the mat- 
ter? People—some people. 

Canada and our United States have 
many conflicting economic interests; but 
we shall never fight over them. We fill 
our glasses with the water of friendship. 
We Americans drink with them to “The 
Maple Leaf Forever.” They drink with 
us to “The Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
The treaty of friendship we made with 
them, like the one the Indians made 
with William Penn, shall last as long 
as the sun and the moon shall shine. 

We can breed rats that never fight. 
We can breed other rats that fight at the 
drop of the cheese, or without any 
cheese. Of course, environment has an 
influence; but they act that way in amy 
ordinary environment. And so do people. 
What an individual or a group does at 
any time depends on three factors: (1) 
inheritance, (2) experience, education, 
culture pattern, and (3) present “situa- 
tion.” But blood must never be forgot- 
ten. It is not true that all Germans and 
Japanese are “just like ourselves.” 

The second thing psychology has to 
say is that the mental causes of peace 
and war lie primarily in the propensities, 
in such traits as Elation and Subjection 
(sometimes referred to as Dominance 
and Submission), in Tender Feeling 
(Parental Love), in Fear, Anger and the 
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like. If some malformed personality 
were activated by anger alone, had a 
disposition composed wholly of anger, 
he would have but one response for all 
situations, namely, attacking, fighting, 
destroying. But one in whom parental 
love is the ruling feeling will never 
perform an act that is not intended to be 
kind. Said Lincoln, “I have not will- 
ingly planted a thorn in any man’s 
bosom. ... I want it said of me by those 
who knew me best that I always plucked 
a thistle and planted a flower when I 
thought a flower would grow.” 

How can we best envisage our prob- 
lem of world peace? Probably by imag- 
ining the world reduced to the size of an 
ordinary community. In this little hu- 
man herd are people, some people, 
whose propensities and disposition are 
such that they seek peace and pursue it. 
And there are also people, some people, 
whose propensities and disposition are 
such that they precipitate strife, combat, 
bloodshed, and all the exhausting evils 
which we associate with war. 

What can keep this little human herd 
in order and at peace? The unified will 
and determined action of the law-loving 
—nothing else. They take pleasure in 
order, perhaps delight in the law of the 
Lord, and they think about it a great 
deal, day and night. But they must be 
vigilant. They must be strong. They 
must be organized. They must work— 
and fight outlaws, perhaps—as well as 
pray. And they must love justice more 
than they love the safety of peace. We 
are not fully fit to live for a cause until 
we are willing to die for it. Recall what 
the Chinese students said when the out- 
law, Japan, attacked their native land: 
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“China needs martyrs. We are candi- 
dates for that position.” 

Personality—to speak roughly and 
sketchily—tends to organize _ itself 
around one of two centers, two propensi- 
ties. They are, on the one hand, Elation, 
Self-Assertion, which establishes a Dom- 
inance-and-Submission axis for the sphere 
of the self; and on the other, Tender 
Feeling, Love (that is, Parental Love), 
Kindness, or in Scriptural language, 
“Charity.” We may let Emperor Wil- 
liam the Second, “the Kaiser,” and Hit- 
ler typify the dominating will. Abraham 
Lincoln embodied what we may call the 
Love Will, “good will.” Said the Kaiser, 
“From childhood I have been influenced 
by five men—Alexander the Great, Jul- 
ius Caesar, Theodoric II, Frederic the 
Great, and Napoleon. Each of these 
men dreamed a dream of world empire. 
They failed. I have dreamed a dream of 
German world empire, and my mailed 
fist shall succeed.” And let us note that 
this “dream of German world empire” 
appears once more in the autobiography 
of the present Chancellor of the Reich. 
In place of the “mailed fist,” we have 
the Nazi salute. 

Listen to Lincoln: “I have no other 
[ambition] so great as that of being 
truly esteemed by my fellow men by 
rendering myself worthy of their es- 
teem.” “With malice toward none, with 
charity for all.” And, yet, observe that 
Lincoln led a war to make America safe 
for Democracy, United Democracy. And 
there was a war that achieved its ob- 
ject. The United States has ever since 
enjoyed internal peace. 

Now a state is essentially a state of 
mind. As a career is primarily the ex- 
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tension of a personality, so the doings 
of a people, including the acts of its gov- 
ernment, are fundamentally the projec- 
tion of its collective mind. It is not 
strange, then, that we find—again speak- 
ing roughly—two types of state out- 
standing, representing our two kinds of 
personality writ large in the form of the 
group mind. They are Tyranny and 
Democracy. 

What is democracy? The essence of 
democracy is kindly, intelligent self- 
realization. Not impulsive, arbitrary 
self-explosion, not “the right of every 
man to do as he darned pleases,” but 
socially wholesome self-expression, the 
exercise of inborn powers. The scholar, 
for example, must be permitted to dis- 
cover the truth and to teach it. Of course 
this implies freedom. Where that is 
denied, democracy dies. “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.” That is, if I 
am not free to be myself, I do not care 
to be at all. 

And democracy implies the love-will, 
“buddy feeling,” brotherhood, frater- 
nity, “good will.” Each of us has a right 
to self-realization; but each of us, as 
a rugged individualist, is expected to 
take care that his self-expression is so- 
cially good. Hence the French cry, Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity! Democracy 
is a condition of orderly freedom for 
socially wholesome self-expression. Of 
course the precise form of government, 
whether under king or president, makes 
no difference. What is essential is that 
we have orderly freedom for socially 
constructive self-realization. 

Tyranny, autocracy, despotism, dic- 
tatorship, is typically organized around 
the dominance-submission type of per- 
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sonality. Self-realization becomes self- 
abnegation or self-stultification. And 
what of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity? 
Liberty is abolished. The individual is 
owned by the state, which determines 
what he shall see and hear, what he 
shall feel, what he shall think—if he 
does think—and what he shall do. Equal- 
ity? There is none. There are but two 
classes, the elated and the subjected, 
the governing and the groveling, the 
masters and the slaves. And what of 
love, kindness, good will? It is despised 
and rejected. The Jew is hated because 
he above all others has stood for the love- 
will, the good will whose purpose is that 
man to man, the world o’er, shall broth- 
ers be, and all that. The church is an- 
tagonized, enslaved, or suppressed, be- 
cause it is fundamentally an institution 
for the promotion of applied love; and 
your typical dictator regards that as 
social leprosy, consuming rot. 

The best psychological name for the 
spirit of tyranny is Predatory Arrogance. 
Its morale is that of the wolf pack. It 
must continually show aggression, at- 
tack, fight, dominate, or else disinte- 
grate. Over the radio we hear some 
dictator yawping at a mighty crowd 
assembled at command—always the 
hypnotizing influence of the mob. “Re- 
venge!” And the wolf pack howls. Or 
the persecution mania comes out, a char- 
acteristic of paranoid personalities. “We 
are encircled by enemies who are about 
to strike! Awake!” And again the an- 
swering bark of the wolf. Or this: “With 
our shining, invincible sword of power 
we strike down a minority at home and 
then ride in chivalry to rescue a minority 
abroad!” Again the lupine howl. 
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Obviously we are dealing here with 
high lights, what the photographer calls 
“contrasty effects.” Not every subject of 
a tyranny is a wolf. Not every citizen of 
a democracy is a pure Abraham Lincoln. 
But the chief cause of modern war and 
threat of war is predatory arrogance. 
Remember Ethiopia. Remember China. 
Remember Czechoslovakia, Poland .. . 
France! 

What can “establish justice” and “in- 
sure domestic tranquility” in our little 
world community? United Democracy! 
Organize a nucleous of leading demo- 
cratic nations. Stand by old England till 
the sea goes dry. Codperate in every way 
with the British Commonwealth. Admit 
other democracies as they qualify. Dem- 
ocratic navies and sky fleets? Yes: for 
whoever controls the sea can ultimately 
command peace. Democratic armies? 
Yes: for we want an adequate police 
force in our international streets. 

Foreign entanglements? The word 
“foreign” has lost its meaning since 
Washington’s day. It relates no longer 
to space, but to what is foreign to our 
democratic way of living. The psycho- 
logical frontier is the most critical one. 
United Democracy is as domestic as our 
firesides, the only present visible way to 
make those firesides safe. We want no 
woodchuck-hole philosophy for the 
United States. All talk of isolation, im- 
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mediate arms reduction, or neutrality, is 
either the babbling of those who do not 
know the kind of world they are living 
in, or else the poisonous soothing syrup 
of enemies who hope to make us weak. 

What of the three racketeers who 
have hide-outs in Tokio, Berlin and 
Rome? Make no agreements with them 
till they keep the treaties they have 
made. Do not their signatures stand on 
the Kellogg-Briand pact? Were they 
forced to sign that? What does the word 
of a moral bankrupt amount to, whether 
he is making a speech or making a 
treaty? We want no more of their trick- 
ery, hypocrisy and deception. And we 
want no foreign “shirts” marching in 
our streets or meeting clandestinely in 
camp or hall, no traitorous silver shirts, 
brown shirts or black shirts. Away with 
the predatory arrogance of tyranny 
wherever we find it, with all its con- 
temptible lies, spies and propaganda. 

What can keep our little world com- 
munity in order and at peace? The uni- 
fied will and determined action of the 
law-loving—nothing else. But they must 
be vigilant. They must be strong. They 
must be organized. They must work— 
and fight outlaws, perhaps—as well as 
pray. And they must love justice more 
than they love the safety of peace— 
justice, the only sure way to enduring 
peace. 


The social attitude of law-observance identifies individual purpose 
with social purpose, and frees society alike from the impotence of 
ignorance and the paralysis and goosestepping of tyranny; for it ts 
in social law as in natural law that we find our freedom at once assured, 


guided, and safe-guarded.—Isaac Doucuton in Modern Public Edu- 


cation. 





Justice for Foreign Languages 
A. M. WirHers 


ANY teachers, as well as other 
M people, talk long after they have 
exhausted what they had to say, and 
the fact is so visible that they exert 
little influence; but there are others who, 
in relation to matters not covered by 
their experiences, are so full of ideas, 
and talk and write so volubly and so 
plausibly that, while at times doing good, 
they may at others stir up unnecessary 
trouble. 

In the second category I should place 
a professor from whom I have just 
received a thoughtful and earnest let- 
ter. He knows well his foreign lan- 
guages, being trained in the classics, and 
having enjoyed nearly two decades of 
residence abroad—a fact which brings 
up the painful thought of how out-of- 
joint the world is in decreeing that the 
rich, unconcerned with language teach- 
ing, shall have all the opportunities for 
studying languages on native soils, while 
modern language professors are too poor 
to move from home. 

I do not know whether my corre- 
spondent is rich and it is, besides, of no 
consequence at the moment whether he 
is or not. What does give concern is his 
expressed conviction that in the United 
States at least half of the high school 
students now enrolled in foreign lan- 
guages are wasting their time, that “a 
majority of the high school students who 
at present take one or two years of 
French or Spanish get little or nothing 
of value out of them,” and that “These 


subjects should be reserved for those 
who have a definite flair for linguistics.” 
He thinks, I am glad to note, that all 
teachers of English should study one or 
more foreign languages, preferably four 
years of Latin, followed by two years of 
German or Greek, and adds that in 
some cases a Romance language might 
be more useful. This appears to be a 
very fair statement, although I should 
incline a little more heavily than my 
correspondent to the “Romance lan- 
guage.” 

We are, of course, in great part, in 
our educational system trying to edu- 
cate a large number of uneducables. 
Many a boy or girl will go out from high 
schools, and even from colleges, not 
appreciably uplifted from preliminary 
states of mentality, and this applies 
whether they encounter a foreign lan- 
guage on their pathway or not. It de- 
velops too late, harsh and unfeeling 
though it may appear to say so that some 
indeed should never have been sub- 
jected to any intellectually cultural 
courses at all. Of them it may be said 
that, since intellectual culture, by laws 
of nature, was never meant to be their 
portion, they should early in their career 
of schooling have been diverted into 
some practical, so to speak manual form, 
of personal cultivation suiting their par- 
ticular life’s environments and require- 
ments. Provision for such total diversion 
is, however, generally lacking in our 
national school system, dominated by our 
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hit-or-miss, give-every-child-an-equal - 
chance (#.e., the same chance) philoso- 
phy of education. 

But, while it is true that it is worse 
than useless for some high school stu- 
dents to study a foreign language, the 
assertion that these constitute half or 
more of the total number in classes is 
too sweeping to pass over without pro- 
test. To comment further on this aspect 
of my correspondent’s view I must, 
however, first examine his attitude to- 
ward foreign language attainments and 
utilities on the part of his grown-up 
professional colleagues. 

He is scornful of those recorded as 
“qualified” in a foreign tongue who can- 
not converse amiably and gracefully in 
it, and especially of those who seem to 
resent exposure of their relative incapac- 
ity in this regard; but I should say to 
him that he might in justice consider 
the following observations: 

It is a mistake, one commonly made 
by men of little or no language or other 
culture, the mistake of the typical man 
in the street who cannot read a word 
that is not English, as well as a vast 
number of words that are English, to 
believe that the ability to speak a lan- 
guage is the paramount reason for its 
study. This spectacular feature of com- 
plete language facility is, of course, what 
impresses most the common herd of peo- 
ple. Thus, the fakirs who used to offer 
to teach a language in twenty lessons 
“sot by” with their spurious activities for 
a while. And so bored society ladies, who 
would just love to get up in the morning 


*See his fine essay in Methods of Teaching 
Foreign Languages, D. C. Heath and Co., 1893. 
pp. 11-28, 
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speaking French, occasionally band to- 
gether for lessons. What they want is a 
funny something called “conversational 
French,” which they fondly imagine un- 
connected with the French of the gram- 
mars. Grammatical terms that no instruc- 
tor can avoid are not long in bowling 
them over, and in the fullness of a very 
short time they drop both class and sub- 
ject, whereas, with more modest initial 
aims and a greater will to work, they 
might have discovered in language 
courses both profit and excitement. 

The argument that foreign language 
study is wasted when it does not lead 
to easy fluency in speaking it, is not 
worthy of an educated man of discrim- 
ination and taste. Listen to the testimony 
on this point of one who knew, the 
former great professor of German in 
Columbia, Calvin Thomas:* 


There are hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple in the world today who cannot con- 
verse at all in German and French, in Latin 
or in Greek, but whose intellectual debt to 
one or all of these languages is nevertheless 
simply inestimable. For myself, I can say 
with perfect sincerity that I look upon my 
own ability to speak German simply as an 
accomplishment to which I attach no great 
importance. If such a thing were possible I 
would sell it for money to buy German 
books with, and it would not take an ex- 
orbitant price to buy it either. But, on the 
other hand, what I have got from my 
ability to read German, that is, my debt to 
the German genius through the German 
language, I would no more part with than 
with my memories of the past, my hopes for 
the future, or any other integral portion of 
my soul. 


With such eloquent assistance as that 
from the most authoritative of sources 
it is not difficult to argue that reading 
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knowledge of a foreign language is the 
important thing, and especially so in this 
quite self-contained country of ours. 
Instructors of the better grade know 
also, of course, as Professor Thomas 
knew, that speaking ability is an ex- 
cellent star to hitch the chariot to, as 
it requires the firmest sort of language 
grip, adding strength and fulness to the 
primary objective of competence in si- 
lent reading. The fact has been con- 
firmed too often to call for amplification 
here. 

Suffice it to say that by whatever 
processes we may succeed in implanting 
power and enjoyment in reading in a 
foreign language, the entire cultured 
world knows that the benefits derived 
therefrom are worth the time, labor, 
and expense they demand. 

Why argue the case, for example, of 
their benefits to English, when men like 
the chairmen of the English depart- 
ments of Harvard and Chicago (repre- 
senting their brethren in similar high 
places) regard such benefits as elemen- 
tary and obvious, and, further than that, 
imperative. One should blush at the 
thought of doing so gratuitous a thing 
as proving the point to professors of 
English of distinction. We may digress, 
however, just a moment for a word to 
those who claim that English can be 
mastered without any glance aside at 
the foreign languages out of which it 
evolved. 

Typical testimony on this matter is 
that of Professor A. A. Kern, head 
of the department of English of the 
Randolph-Macon Womans College: 
“The best students in my department 
are the Latin majors,” and again, “So 
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far as I am concerned, it is not a matter 
of theory, but one of pure unadulterated 
fact that a knowledge of Latin is of 
immense aid in writing good English.” 
Professor Ronald Crane, of Chicago, 
writes: “I know that we all deplore the 
current tendency to relax or abandon 
requirements in foreign languages in the 
schools and colleges whose students 
come to us for higher work in English.” 
Professor F. R. Gay of Bethany College 
urges his belief that “Most of the me- 
chanical and artificial (and ineffectual) 
devices now used for teaching vocabu- 
lary in our high schools would be re- 
placed by natural and vital methods if 
the teachers had a good reading knowl- 
edge of French, or better, of French and 
Latin, or still better of these languages 
plus Greek, German, Italian and Span- 
ish.” And another correspondent writes 
“Only a formal training in a declined 
language can give the adolescent the 
needed background.” Indeed, apart from 
English teachers who are themselves 
not genuinely acquainted with foreign 
tongues, or those who make a fetish 
of what they call “functional” purposes 
and methods, there is perfect unanimity 
of opinion within the English-teaching 
profession regarding the necessity of 
some foreign languages for teachers of 
English. 

It is not only to facility in recognizing 
and utilizing the delicate nuances that 
work in Latin and other foreign lan- 
guages, stocking the mind with the ma- 
terials of the English structure, can 
minister to. In order really to savor 
English, to be truly sensitive to its 
harmonies (and its discordances) we 
cannot possibly do without the stimulus 
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of a general language knowledge, which 
study of English in isolation emphatical- 
ly can never bring. Observation shows 
that confinement of experience to the 
native tongue alone creates little if any 
wonder or speculation, almost no think- 
ing even about words. People so trained, 
or rather untrained, use their language 
as they do their picks and shovels, or 
kitchen mops, for practical, prosaic ends 
only. A Frenchman once confided to me 
his tender feelings for our word “re- 
membrance.” He knew no other in Eng- 
lish quite as handsome. To how many 
Americans brought up on an exclusive 
diet of home-made English would occur 
the original thought that “remem- 
brance” has something about it besides 
meaning that differentiates it from 
“dog” and “cat.” I am personally thank- 
ful that I do not have to teach Shake- 
speare, Milton and the rest to students 
to whom all words are more or less 
alike, who would never out of their own 
meditation select passages of strength 
and beauty, and to whom self-imposed 
memorizing, done in order not to let 
die something we want our minds to 
keep eternally, is practically unthink- 
able. 

But discussion of these matters would 
take us too far afield, and besides it is 
plain that there is no hope of converting 
the linguistically blind and deaf through 
showing them pictures which they can- 
not possibly understand or appreciate. 

To return to my correspondent, it is 
evident that his attitude, natural but 
unnecessarily severe, as I have tried to 
show, toward his language colleagues 
in the professor body, has to an extent 
determined his attitude toward the 
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teaching of the languages in the schools. 
He is pessimistic regarding the whole 
cycle of language training—from the 
cradle to the grave, and would give up 
the struggle to impart a genuine educa- 
tion in foreign languages to any but a 
carefully chosen and tested elite. But 
let us see if there are not some means 
of saving the benefits of outside lan- 
guage experiences for those who are com- 
petent to profit by them, but who yet, 
in the pursuit of them under our present 
system tend to meet with early dis- 
couragement and failure. 

I feel strongly that so much voluntary 
desertion from language classes in school 
and college, and so much waste of time 
in them on the part of very many who 
do not desert, are not so much the result 
of something inherent in language study 
as of conditions and atmosphere sur- 
rounding it which could with the good- 
will of educators be removed. There are, 
I am convinced, some extremely weak 
links in the curricular chain, which ac- 
cording to the nature of chains make it 
unsuited for much tension, and these 
weak links corrupt the more solid ones 
adjacent until the chain is feeble through- 
out its length. By “weak” I mean 
appealing through spectacular surface 
features rather than through solid con- 
tent. There is no other explanation that 
I can find why, with a modicum of 
concentrated attention, an intelligent 
boy cannot quickly grasp and permanent- 
ly hold the pronunciation of sefior and 
monsieur. One tells him, for approxi- 
mate purposes, to say sain-yor and muss- 
yér, only to see him “bob up serenely” 
the next day with seen-yor and monsoor. 
The picture shows, acting in deference 
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to general American indifference to, and 
ignorance of foreign speech sounds, con- 
firm him in seen-yor, and he has been 
trained to regard their authority as all- 
wise. He has a vague longing to learn 
a foreign language, but like the society 
matrons would much prefer to have it 
fall into his lap while he sits in class, 
or come to him in his bed while he sleeps. 
Finding the instructor duly and con- 
scientiously exacting on features that 
seem to his immature but rash and in- 
truding judgment not so important as 
basketball or dramatics, his interest 
wanes and disappears. 

The part of educationists in sapping 
general language study morale by 
theories and practices hostile to such 
study is a long story and a bitter one. 
They deprived it as extensively and in- 
tensively as they could of honor and 
prestige, and thereafter belabored it for 
not succeeding perfectly, or in places, 
with the help of local school boards com- 
pletely devoid of language experience, 
they drove it out altogether. When Eng- 
lish as a result, dependent as it is for 
growth and health on vitamins which 
only Latin and some modern languages 
of the English family can supply, began 
to suffer from pernicious anemia, edu- 
cationists and English professors began 
to cast about for counteractive panaceas, 
and found them by the dozens, but these 
have not prevented English from going 
down, down, down. 

Here is place for illuminating discus- 
sion of the present state of our language 
among student bodies in America, but 
attentive readers will have found that 
matter treated copiously by many writers 
in other places. Those who share my 
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conviction are certain that normal con- 
trol and spread of good English de- 
pends mainly upon a return to the older 
ways of substantial language dispensa- 
tion, involving primarily intercourse 
with Latin, and secondarily a serious 
undertaking to master at least one mod- 
ern foreign tongue, the latter to be 
sponsored, held in honor, and supported 
by those who call themselves educational 
leaders. There is evidence, it may be 
said incidentally, especially in the state 
of Iowa, of the recognition of the truth 
of what I am saying. In that state, which 
will probably prove to be the pioneer in 
a seemingly retrogressive, but in reality 
forward movement in language study, 
the idea of promoting English and sav- 
ing time for English-in-a-vacuum study 
by killing off the foreign languages, as- 
sumes its proper place in history as just 
another “noble experiment.” 

If such high school pupils as take 
French, Spanish, or German, are given 
to understand, in thorough and unmis- 
takable terms, that education for a 
world outlook and for the world’s work 
demand these, that they require unre- 
mitting industry and patience, that teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, state 
boards are uncompromisingly behind 
them, they will not require any longer a 
year and a half to learn sain-yér and 
muss-yér. That is, they will not waste 
time when they study foreign languages, 
nor desert in light-hearted, irresponsible 
hordes from their ranks. 

Is all that is needed, then, for foreign 
language uplift, according to this view, 
a change of heart in those who hold the 
purse strings and make the wheels go 
round in high school and college life 
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and activity? I should say there is much 
more required, but anything like full 
discussion of this would take me into 
a vast area of controversy in which I 
am privately vocal, but in which I do 
not feel the necessary power to move 
big mountains. I am thinking of the 
nerve-shattering and otherwise debilitat- 
ing responsibility for educating that it 
has become the fashion to put in all its 
entirety on the shoulders of teachers, 
and the counter-phenomenon of oblig- 
ingly removing any share of it from the 
backs of merry youths who do not want 
to be bothered with personal liabilities. 
The palpable result is a more or less 
virulent state of chaos, killing to teach- 
ers who, largely for this reason, do not 
as a class enjoy life or their profession, 
and when feasible (if women, and most 
of them are) forsake the latter for mar- 
riage before experience has had time to 
mold them into good educational arti- 
ficers. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that it is not a good idea to allow the 
suppression of Latin, French, Spanish, 
German to proceed. An infinitely better 
one is to guarantee them a fairer chance 
of success than they have had under 
the artificially imposed handicaps of the 
last good many years. With their mani- 
fold elements of importance in any lib- 
eral educational scheme, denial of which 
has been proved childish both in world 


opinion and in that of our own cultural 
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leaders, notably in the field of English, 
they cannot possibly be discarded, but 
must rather be brought to affect the 
mental equipment of a greater and 
greater number of American citizens. 

To the end that they may do just 
this, it is imperative that they be given 
their due share of recognition and moral 
support, accepting as authoritative the 
advice of those who have proved them- 
selves academically wise through their 
own personal rise to academic distinction, 
and not the unbaked theories of those 
who talk and write of matters with 
which they are in not the slightest sense 
intimate. 

And finally, that foreign language 
teaching may succeed better in high 
schools and colleges than it has, there 
should be inculcated, to match the dif- 
ferent and healthy spirit that would 
come from a proper educational back- 
ing, a rigid sense of duty and obligation 
among students themselves, who ap- 
pear under present conditions and actu- 
ally with the tacit encouragement of 
many educators, to be shirkers of re- 
sponsibility for their own development. 

A friend has aptly suggested that if 
two thirds of the people who go to 
school genuinely wanted or could be 
made to want an education, our Ameri- 
can educational “face” could be “saved.” 
The idea applies with logical and com- 
pelling force to all institutional work in 
our family of languages. 
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Blank Ferse of the Sky 
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I looked into the sky to find a star; 

No light was found. My eyes then fell to earth 
And there I saw the crusted snow. The stars 
Had powdered and to rest had drifted down. 


I searched upon the wind to find a song; 

The air was cold and traced my breath with mist; 

I turned my thoughts and eyes into the clouds; 

Then from my heart the song came stealing through. 


Through thick and heavy clouds I sought the moon 
And thought that God might speak a word with me. 
The clouds remained; I slumped my head; then all 
At once a tiny break! the moon shone clear. 


Alone tonight I walked into the dark; 

The stars were twinkling: ringed about the moon; 

I walked and thought, and stopped and gazed.And when 
I moved, no longer did I walk alone. 





Education in Other Lands 


To Govern Is to Educate 
Puitie W. L. Cox 


N WEDNESDAY, November 25, 1941, 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda, President 
of Chile, died. A creative student of 
world affairs, he was the supreme school- 
master of the people he loved. Chile, 
the Americas, and the world have lost a 
sincere lovable leader who consistently 
espoused life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness for the common man. His so- 
cial philosophy and program is well 
summarized in his motto: To govern is 
to educate. 

To him and to those whom he invited 
to collaborate with him this motto was 
not just a slogan. We shall endeavor in 
this article to show how clearly the 
identity of government and education il- 
luminates the recent efforts of Chileans 
of intelligence and good will to emanci- 
pate the population. 

Aguirre’s activity on behalf of his 
countrymen antedates his elevation to 
the presidency. Born in poverty in 1879, 
he became a teacher at 21, a lawyer at 
24, and a member of the faculty of the 
University of Chile soon thereafter. At 
31 he was commissioned by the Govern- 
ment to study administrative law and 
finance in Europe for five years. At 39 
he studied industrial education in the 
United States while acting as finance 
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counsellor of the Chilean Embassy at 
Washington. 

He had already served as a member 
of the House of Deputies and as Min- 
ister of Education before the Bloodless 
Revolution of 1920, when the newly 
elected President, Arturo Alessandri, 
made him Minister of the Interior. In 
1924, he again went to Europe to study 
economic and social problems and to set 
forth his findings and conclusions in two 
important books, The Agrarian Prob- 
lem and Industrial Problems. During 
the “Democratic Turmoil” following 
the depression in 1932, he attained lead- 
ership in the Radical Party. In 1938, 
elected President by the Popular Front, 
he took up the education of the Chilean 
people, rich and poor, aristocrat and serf 
and slum-dweller, in the name of gov- 
ernment. 

The administration of President 
Aguirre is often referred to as the “New 
Deal” in Chile. He himself greatly 
admired Franklin D. Roosevelt; his 
consistent friendship for the United 
States was primarily a function of his 
confidence in its internal democratic re- 
orientation; it was the substance of which 
the “Good Neighbor” policy was an ex- 
pression. Because ruthlessness had been 
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checked in North American social-eco- 
nomic life, it was consistent that ruth- 
lessness in dealing with national neigh- 
bors should diminish. 

The Popular Front Government in 
Chile and the administration of Roose- 
velt in the United States have several 
similarities, substantial and superficial, 
and quite as many dissimilarities. Rele- 
vant to the topic of this article, how- 
ever, there must be noted the great 
emphasis put on popular education, not 
as largesse but as a means for attaining 
humane and orderly progress. This con- 
sciousness of purpose and adaptation of 
program may properly be compared with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which, 
parenthetically, seems to be the aspect 
of the New Deal that is most admired 
by intelligent Latin Americans. 

Pedro Aguirre Cerda represented and 
acted for those intelligent Chileans who 
think of their national problems prima- 
rily in terms of the possibilities for im- 
proving human beings. The occasion for 
this positive orientation is dramatic in 
Chile. For the human legacy of Chile 
requires an immediate choice between 
oligarchy and democracy. If the latter 
is selected, popular education must 
emancipate the people rapidly and ef- 
fectively. 

Time is brief. Internal and world eco- 
nomic-political conditions are not alto- 
gether propitious for a government 
which must satisfy a barely literate 
electorate among which burn ancient 
grudges inflamed by present hunger and 
passionate protests. Aspirants for dic- 
tatorship, appealing now to the right 
and again to the left, manipulate social 
forces ceaselessly. Corruption, coercion, 
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and falsification of election returns have 
been commonplace practices for almost 
a century until March 1941. 

Under these conditions it takes bold- 
ness and faith to venture upon demo- 
cratic political processes. This faith and 
boldness are the implicit basis for the 
identification of government with educa- 
tion. It seems romantic; it reminds one 
of H. G. Wells’ Usopia. But there it was 
to be a goal to be reached; whereas, in 
Chile, it is a way of achieving a goal. 

Chile’s venture has not yet justified 
itself. Many Chilean liberals and many 
American students of Chilean conditions 
are very pessimistic about the chances 
for its success. But for all well-wishers 
for democracy there is admiration for 
those who have worked with Aguirre 
Cerda to make it succeed. 

However sympathetic may be the 
Chilean liberal’s attitude toward the 
common man, he has little confidence 
in his present readiness to sustain social 
democracy. The fundamentals of per- 
sonal honesty, faithful work, technical 
competence, and punctuality, qualities 
that are largely taken for granted among 
employers and workers of the United 
States, he believes, are quite lacking 
among Chileans. 

This same favorable opinion of the 
fundamental cultures and disciplines of 
the workers of farms, factories, and of- 
fices in the United States and the same 
unfavorable opinions of those of Chile 
were expressed again and again. Ameri- 
cans earn and deserve their higher stand- 
ard of living because they are funda- 
mentally honest, diligent, prompt, sober, 
and thrifty. The Chilean roto and 
huaso, “even when elevated by training 
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into machinist or small land-holder or 
typist or nurse, lack all sense of time, 
of property, of truth, of responsibility.” 
It is a great error, they assert, to en- 
courage these members of the lower 
class to believe that their enemies are 
persons or classes or nations when their 
real foes are their own lack of discipline 
and technological culture. 

The Biologic and Cultural Back- 
ground of the Chilean People. It is be- 
cause Chilean liberals themselves attach 
so much importance to the characteristics 
of the common people that some know!l- 
edge of them and of their origins is 
called for. In unique degree Chile has 
been a national and racial melting pot in 
which the traits of Araucanian, Quechua, 
and Aymara Indians, and of Scotch, 
Irish, English, German, French, Italian, 
and Jugoslavian immigrants are not re- 
cessive even though superficially ab- 
sorbed by the vigorous Basque, Cata- 
lonian, and Andalusian Spanish families 
with whom they have intermarried, or 
at least interbred, during the four cen- 
turies. 

These mixtures have taken place at 
various levels. There are hacendados, 
managers, school administrators, bank- 
ers, generals, national heroes, and presi- 
dents with such names as Aguirre, Mc- 
Cullom, Richards, Kérmer, Lynch, 
Cochrane, German, Riesco, Alessandri, 
Latelier and Petranovich—to select 
names almost at random—all Chileans, 
often speaking only Spanish, and some- 
times with clear physionomic evidences 
of Indian ancestry. These prominent 
men are matched by the unnamed thou- 
sands met on crowded buses and side- 
walks, seen in markets and slums, en- 
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countered in stores and school rooms 
whose blood differs little if any from 
those more favorably placed. It is not 
asserted that the Chilean peoples do not 
vary in degree or type of admixture; 
indeed there may be some families who 
can claim pure Spanish blood. But, by 
and large, class structure and economic 
power do not correspond to such degree 
of purity of stock as they do in Peru. 
For over three centuries Chile exem- 
plified a feudalistic agricultural econ- 
omy ; cities were primarily market places 
for exchange of goods and locations of 
governments. So long as this condition 
lasted the Chilean common people, 
though technically free men, had no es- 
cape from their not unduly harsh life 
on the fundos; by custom there de- 
veloped the relationship of servile in- 
quilino and proud hacendado. Usage 
and wont, reénforced by religion and 
far more potent than law, created matri- 
archal families dependent upon the land 
and the hacienda for food and protec- 
tion and ceremonial. Shiftlessness, im- 
pulsiveness, small thievery, and intem- 
perance derived quite as much from their 
social-economic framework as from their 
Indian ancestors, though the latter are 
often credited (or debited) for the para- 
doxical character of the modern Chileno. 
During the Nineteenth Century, rev- 
olutionary changes were taking place in 
the governmental-economic life of Chile. 
Independence was achieved. Coastwise 
shipping developed. New lands were 
opened up to the South and to the North 
of the great central valley thus establish- 
ing a frontier. The great nitrate re- 
sources of Northern Chile, Southern 
Peru, and Western Bolivia, all incorpo- 
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rated into Chile after the War of the 
Pacific, 1879-84, were developing a 
thriving export trade and basis for gov- 
ernmental revenues. Commerce and in- 
dustry provided a new important labor 
market in the cities. German immigrants 
flocked to the newly opened South- 
Central areas, formerly restricted to 
Araucanian Indians. 

With these opportunities and incen- 
tives, many of the bolder inguilinos left 
the fundos. There established themselves 
a number of new population groups; the 
more fortunate became small independ- 
ent farmers, artisans, shop keepers, 
soldiers, sailors, and government em- 
ployees; the rest developed into casual 
workers, disenfranchized by property 
and literary qualifications for voters, liv- 
ing from hand to mouth, attached to 
cities, especially Santiago and Valparaiso. 

Their cutting loose from old moorings 
and customs gave character to the cul- 
mination of a great social upheaval. The 
classes of free laborers and of city slums, 
rotos, became of utmost importance. 

From all accounts, the roto was and 
is a man to be feared. His ancestry, his 
social selection from among the restless 
and discontented imguilinos, his insecu- 
rity, his life of fending for himself, his 
recourse to liquor and to fighting as a 
mode of escape from drabness—all com- 
bine to make “nice” persons evade him. 
To them he seems utterly destructive, 
unreasonable, and hopelessly irredeem- 
able. To encourage him to assert himself 
the equal of his economically secure 
cousins seems perilous. Better it has been 
concluded to segregate him, police him, 
extend charity and medical care and 
some schooling, and let him drink and 
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fight and steal within the limits of his 
restricted world. And in this world he 
has built up mores and standards that 
make one’s blood run cold. One of their 
sports (!) is to stand toe-to-toe and slash 
at each other with their carvos, long 
curve bladed knives. Nevertheless, we 
shared the lives of these members of 
classe baja in crowded gondolas (cheap 
buses, fare 3/5 of a cent, American 
equivalent), in ill-lighted streets, in 
markets, and in their homes; we found 
them as kind and courteous as analagous 
people the world over. 

An Emerging Middle Class Cuts the 
Gordian Knot. The modern orientation 
of Chilean leaders toward the common 
people stems from the commercial and 
industrial urban developments of the 
past half-century which released many 
people of the lower classes into the 
ranks of a petite bourgeoisie and of the 
voters. With the collapse of nitrate prices 
and markets in 1918, there occurred a 
bloodless revolution. 

In 1920, a middle-class promoter of 
labor organization, the son of an Italian 
immigrant, Arturo Alessandri, was 
elected President of Chile. Finding his 
reforms blocked by the character of the 
old Constitution, he forced through with 
the support of younger military leaders 
the adoption of the new Constitution of 
1925, firmly ending the old regime and 
basing the support of the President di- 
rectly on the people themselves all of 
whom, provided they are literate, can 
vote for president, senators, deputies, 
and provincial and municipal councils. 
Moreover the President may appeal di- 
rectly to the people in a general plebi- 
scite if Congress attempts to emasculate 
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their Constitution; and he can enact de- 
cree laws to circumvent a refractory 
Congress. Most immediately important 
for educators, the new Constitution it- 
self makes universal elementary educa- 
tion obligatory, with preference for State 
schools, and the protection of labor, in- 
dustry, and the works of social provi- 
dence—sanitation, housing, and economic 
security—is set forth as a primary func- 
tion of the national government. 

Chile Seeks to Realize the Implica- 
tions of Its New Constitution. While the 
actual change from oligarchy to democ- 
racy in the years 1918 to 1925 was made 
in relative tranquility, the period from 
1925 to 1938 was hectic. Presidents fol- 
lowed one another in bewildering suc- 
cession; resignations, appointments, elec- 
tions, dictatorial assumptions correspond- 
ing to popular protest, street fighting, 
meetings, strikes and threats of foreign 
intervention. In April, 1932, with the 
help of the air force, Davila ousted the 
conservative President Rodriquez and 
assumed the presidency by force to in- 
troduce a socialistic state; he was suc- 
ceeded in a few days by his co-revolu- 
tionist, Grove, who was replaced in less 
than a week by Merino, who gave way 
almost immediately to Davila, again, 
who was overthrown after three months 
by Colonel Benitez, who was seized by 
a new president, Blanche, who resigned 
in favor of Oyanedel, who gave way on 
December 24 to a newly-elected presi- 
dent, Arturo Alessandri, who promised 
practical socialism and economic and 
fiscal reform. Nine presidents in as many 
months, as recently as 1932. 

This bit of formal political history 
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is recited here because it seems so 
seldom to be considered by pessimistic 
commentators who fear that the present 
liberal-leftist government is unstable de- 
pending as it appears to do on the sup- 
port of many parties and men. Its 
stability has been real, whatever the con- 
spicuous turmoil might be, because its 
basic support has been determined by 
popular confidence in the good will, 
earnestness, and energy of Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda. 

Despite catastrophe of earthquake and 
loss of European markets, despite a con- 
servative and somewhat obstructive Con- 
gress, and despite the grimy hand of cor- 
ruption that is asserted to have reached 
into his officialdom, Aguirre Cerda has 
moved consistently forward. Building 
on the work of his predecessor, Ales- 
sandri, who had cautiously promoted 
constructive measures in the midst of a 
turmoil of democracy, he has endeavored 
on many fronts to advance the popular 
welfare by encouraging organizations 
and individuals to feel the need for and 
to share in the efforts of achieving their 
emancipation, in no small measure by 
means of formal and general education. 

That “schooling” alone will not be 
sufficient, he knew well; at every level 
it has too frequently meant regimenta- 
tion, docility, and respect for (and often 
unconscious exploitation of) “culture.” 
That true intellectual nourishment is dif- 
ficult if not impossible unless people 
have food and shelter and clothing, and 
unless social environments exist wherein 
intellectual activity is not repressed, the 
progressive school-master President was 
well aware. 
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The Role of Secondary and Higher 
Education in Chile. Historically, the 
public educational institutions of Chile 
have developed from the top down and 
have been clearly separated on the Euro- 
pean model into two distinct and unre- 
lated systems, that of secondary and 
higher education for the relatively privi- 
leged classes and primary education for 
a larger section of the general population 
who were enlightened enough to seek it. 
The Catholic Church and the Conserva- 
tives who controlled Chilean govern- 
ments after the exile of O’Higgins in 
1824 were hostile to popular education; 
they terminated the efforts to introduce 
the Lancasterian schools; they tolerated 
“mutual” instruction among soldiers, 
sailors, and adults until 1843, when they 
suppressed them. 

The sons of aristocrats educated in 
France, however, returned to Chile be- 
lieving that ignorance was not a sound 
basis for developing Chilean nationality. 
In 1842, they succeeded in founding the 
University of Chile at Santiago and in 
developing libraries and literary so- 
cieties. Liceos, on the French pattern, 
stressing literary and mathematical cul- 
ture, was a natural outcome of the need 
for preparation for study in the Univer- 
sity. Later, German influence became 
dominant in Chilean education; elemen- 
tary schools developed in the Central 
and South Central sections, the latter 
actually conducted in German. In 1920, 
however, there were in all Chile only 
gt liceos and some 3000 elementary 
schools. 

The need for vigorous general educa- 
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tion and for more vigorous functional 
secondary and higher education to sup- 
port the reforms implicit in the revolu- 
tion of 1920 was clearly understood by 
Chilean liberals. Despite the confused 
conditions of the next eighteen years 
with its dozen or more presidents and 
successive shortlived cabinets, the num- 
ber of liceos was tripled and their char- 
acter was fundamentally changed. They 
have been adapted so as to fit into the 
elementary school program; they are 
in large degree final schools offering 
technical and commercial training as well 
as literary-mathematical courses. They 
are shot through with nationalistic so- 
cial meaning to become “an active agent 
for the nationalization of Chile’s natural 
resources.” Economics, labor law, com- 
munity betterment through popular en- 
lightenment and coérdinations of effort 
and resources are characteristic areas of 
interest. A few liceos are exempted to 
train for humanistic culture and for the 
preparation for professions. Admission 
to the Universities, however, does not 
depend upon graduation from any one 
type of school but on the successful at- 
tainment of the baccalaureate degree 
granted to those who pass the Univer- 
sity’s qualifying examinations. 

In addition to the Jiceos there are 45 
new vocational schools of parallel rank, 
12 agricultural schools, and 22 industrial 
schools that require graduation from 
secondary school for admittance. Inter- 
estingly enough, at least one of these 
advanced industrial schools, that of min- 
ing at Capiacd (said to rank with the 
Colorado School of Mines), is supported 
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in part by private North American min- 
ing interests. Especially noteworthy is 
the technical University of Santa Maria 
at Valparaiso, operating on an adapta- 
tion of the German system of technical 
training (pre-Nazi); history, economics, 
social legislation, and foreign languages 
all supplement the conventional tech- 
nical training. There are 30 advanced 
technical schools for women, and 24 
commercial schools; in all such institu- 
tions preparation for civic participations 
in support of social reform is stressed. 

The traditional prejudice against co- 
education characteristic of European- 
inspired practices is being slowly but in- 
tentionally undermined. The University, 
the Normal Schools, and many new ad- 
vanced educational institutions are coedu- 
cational. Elementary schools and Jiceos 
outside the cities and agricultural schools 
are generally coeducational, being justi- 
fied by the prohibitive cost of separate 
schools. In the urban centers, however, 
coeducation is unusual. There is, how- 
ever, as a part of the program for 
integrating elementary and secondary 
schools, a proposal to require the com- 
pletion of a final year in a boys’ liceo 
for all girls who aspire to enter the 
University from public schools. 

The University of Chile has been for 
many years a center of national and pan- 
American political-economic promotion. 
No mere pedants are faculty and stu- 
dents. Many of the members of the staff 
are engaged as technicians, lawyers, 
physicians, managers, diplomats, and 
government officials when not on duty; 
they are in many cases vigorous, posi- 
tively oriented citizens. The scholarly 
Rector of the University, Dr. Hernan- 
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dez, is on leave of absence to act as 
Minister of Defense. (Tactlessly I re- 
ferred to him as Minister of War during 
our conference, but he corrected me, 
firmly explaining that Chile has no Min- 
isterio de Guerra, only a Ministerio de 
Defensia—a distinction of important 
psychological significance. ) 

Many University students and those 
in secondary schools serve as volunteer 
teachers in the national effort to reduce 
illiteracy under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Anti-illiteracy Committee. Some 
join the ranks of the Falange, the na- 
tionalistic, conservative Catholic body 
who attack both the “decadent” aris- 
tocracy for their preoccupation with 
luxury and European “culture” and 
their indifference to the miserable pov- 
erty of the depressed classes, and the 
“inexpert middle class” who, they as- 
sert, undermine the lower classes by 
subversive propaganda. Students have 
been the active members of the Nacistas, 
led by youthful Gonzales von Marées, 
who denies that his party is pro-German. 
In 1938, the carabineros [national po- 
lice] massacred 90 of 93 Nacista boys, 
chiefly from the University, who had 
attempted a coup d’état. 

But most University youths are lib- 
erals, supporting one or another of the 
parties of the Popular Front. Groups of 
these liberals attended the early ex- 
hibitions of Chaplin’s The Great 
Dictator, last winter, to offset any 
demonstration that pro-Germans might 
engage in. 

The University attracts many stu- 
dents from other South American coun- 
tries. It offers many free scholarships 
in all of its branches for such students; 
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some 600 of its 6000 full-time student 
body is so composed. Many more, in- 
cluding many from North America, at- 
tend its summer and winter sessions, 
especially the School of Teacher Edu- 
cation under the direction of Amanda 
La Barca, formerly Director of Sec- 
ondary Education in the Ministry of 
Education. For students whose parents 
object to the coeducational and non- 
religious character of the national uni- 
versities, there are two excellent Catho- 
lic universities, one at Santiago and one 
at Valparaiso offering not only liberal 
arts but also work in engineering, agri- 
culture, and commerce. Special advanced 
schools are maintained for the prepara- 
tion of army and of naval officers, and 
the training of public health officers. 
Through all of its institutions of sec- 
ondary and higher education, Chile is 
endeavoring to overcome its techno- 
logical retardation and its aristocratic 
traditions of social indifference and 
callousness and of the degrading char- 
acter of practical work. It is hoped that 
such liberal enlightenment may not 
only forestall threatened internal vio- 
lence and international intransigence, 
but also hasten the processes of indus- 
trialization, raise living standards of the 
common people, and make possible the 
development of natural and human re- 
sources by native capital and brains so 
that they may serve the Chilean people. 
The Role of the Primary School. By 
means of schools and voluntary efforts 
among adults, the 90% illiteracy of the 
turn of the century has already been re- 
duced to 60%. There were already 4000 
primary schools attended by 335,000 
children at the time of the Democratic 
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Upheaval in 1920. It is evident that the 
aristocrats who governed Chile up to that 
time recognized the desirability for uni- 
versal literacy, even though they may 
have desired to restrain the thrust of the 
common people for political power. 
They hoped, perhaps, that popular edu- 
cation might be so carried on that patri- 
otic, law-abiding, patient citizens would 
be developed who would not “cry for 
the moon.” 

The sudden adventure into democ- 
racy, however, following the destruction 
of the nitrate monopoly of Chile, has 
made even a 60% illiteracy alarming. 
Despite the political-economic confusion 
of the last two decades, every govern- 
ment has given its blessing to the ex- 
tension of primary education. There are 
now well over 5000 primary schools 
enrolling 675,000 or 3% of youths of 
pre-secondary school age. The great ma- 
jority of these children are assigned to 
the first two grades, since the ability to 
read and write seems to be of such im- 
mediate importance. 

The primary school theoretically in- 
cludes six grades, but for obvious reasons 
few schools are so extended. Except for 
a few experimental schools, the empha- 
sis on reading skill as the antecedent of 
all other forms of education, affects not 
only the opportunities for children to 
engage in more stimulating school ex- 
periences but also limits the preparation, 
selection, and promotion of teachers to 
the single criterion of their ability to 
teach children to read. 

That statement while at present prac- 
tically justified must be conditioned by 
an understanding of the aims of edu- 
cational leaders for more propulsive and 
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enlightening school content and proce- 
dures and of the practices being exempli- 
fied in the experimental schools. Many 
of the leaders in this field have studied 
in the United States or in Europe; they 
attend conferences of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship; they follow the pub- 
lications of North American and Ev- 
ropean books, reports, and articles; they 
themselves prepare competent treatises 
on elementary education. The volume 
entitled Principos y Tecnica de la Es- 
cuela Activa by Oscar Bustos A., Direc- 
tor of Elementary Education of the 
Ministry of Education, is a masterfully 
simple, readable, and inspiring work. 
He contrasts the conceptions of the tra- 
ditional school and of the functional ac- 
tivity school as they affect childhood, 
the program of studies, the class proce- 
dures, discipline, the teacher’s efficiency, 
books and materials, and environment; 
he elucidates with many concrete ex- 
amples and directions the activity 
school’s program, setting forth desirable 
curriculum content and goals for the 
two cycles—grades 1 to 3 and grades 4 
to 6. He explains and evaluates the vari- 
ous middle-of-the-road systems, includ- 
ing the Winnetka and Dalton plans; he 
presents the method of DeCroly and the 
Centers of Interest procedures and justi- 
fications; and finally the project or so- 
cialized work plan. 

Such understanding and evaluations 
of modern proposals and practices are 
not new in Chile. Before 1930, the 
Chilean government, seeking all the 
help it could get, invited educational 
advisers from Germany, Belgium, and 
the United States to inaugurate experi- 
mental schools and classes to demon- 
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strate with Chilean teachers and children 
the procedures and possible advantages 
of progressive schools of their own coun- 
tries. Nor were these procedures nar- 
rowly conceived; they included the 
community school, the work-study-play 
idea, and the Kerschensteiner program 
for integrated training. More recently, 
the school forms and outlooks associated 
with Mexican and Soviet education have 
been introduced in rural areas. A city 
experimental school, in Santiago, has 
become a kind of model school for ex- 
emplifying progressive practices. 

Thus, whatever the present preoc- 
cupation with the teaching of reading in 
the elementary schools, the leaders are 
not unconcerned with more civically far 
reaching reforms than bare literacy. 
Teachers of elementary schools are 
given preparation in more than “cul- 
tural background” and technics of teach- 
ing. They are educated in terms of 
their more penetrating functions as 
“educators of the people.” “In a new 
republic,” said the school-master Presi- 
dent in his Second Pronouncement, the 
school “must fucus on an education that 
serves men and women and arouses a 
spirit that radiates through all social 
classes to establish a confidence of ca- 
pacity and comprehension” to deal with 
the salient forces that condition the na- 
tional economy. 

Such education is democratic govern- 
ment. A radical change in the mentality 
of the Chilean people is necessary if the 
nation is to maintain itself under modern 
economic and political conditions of the 
world. A new type of school must, there- 
fore, develop by which “we will form 
human capacities to create, to produce, 
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to ‘raise their own peso,’ a condition in- 
dispensable for the economic freedom 
of our people and for accomplishing the 
work of national reconstruction.” 

The selection and preparation of 
teachers who are competent and en- 
thusiastic about developing such ele- 
mentary schools becomes a matter of 
first Admission to the 
normal schools is limited to the high 
ranking students of each liceo who are 
recommended by their faculties in terms 
of their cultural, social, and political 
ideals, their civic and technical adapt- 
ability, and their physical fitness. Prep- 
aration and further selection in the 
normal school emphasizes popular cul- 
ture (folklore), physical training (in- 
cluding games and corrective gym- 
nastics), science (interestingly including 
grammar), art (literature, music, model- 
ling, dancing, as well as drawing and 
color), and technical training (spelling, 
writing, manual arts, home economics, 
agriculture, and first aid.) For those stu- 
dents who satisfy their faculties that 
they are equipping themselves success- 
fully in this “general culture,” applied 
sciences and philosophy (including labor 
law) and pedagogical courses are pre- 
scribed.’ 

The justifications for such intelli- 
gently severe selection of candidates and 
for such positive educational preparation 
are the security and social estimation of 
teaching as a governmental service, the 
consistent support of the teachers’ union 
and of organized labor in general for a 
positively oriented school, and the revo- 


importance. 


*Cf. Juan A. Iribarren, et al. Formacién del 
Profesor Primario. Ministerio de Education, San- 
tiago, Chile, 1940. 
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lutionary character of the new Chile 
which requires full support of its pro- 
gram from all governmental agencies. 
Radical social changes, whatever their 
disadvantages, do provide opportunities 
for intelligence to function! 

The recruitment and _ inspirational 
preparation of such vigorous young men 
and women for teaching positions in 
elementary schools may, in part at least, 
explain the curious inversion of the pro- 
cesses of protest, demand, and stimula- 
tion which appears in the highly 
centralized Chilean system. The na- 
tional ministry is responsible for the 
administration of many details of es- 
tablishment, organization, appointments, 
and supplies in elementary schools 
throughout the country such as would 
be locally cared for in the United 
States; these responsibilities must be 
carried out with a very limited budget, 
partly because the financial condition of 
the nation is very weak and partly be- 
cause money for any educational serv- 
ices, not specifically provided for in the 
Constitution of 1925, must be voted by 
a relatively conservative Congress that 
is inclined to distrust the revolutionary 
spirit of popular education. Almost in- 
evitably, therefore, the officials of the 
Ministry, no matter how liberal and 
sympathetic toward the bold innovator 
in the schools, are somewhat preoc- 
cupied with administrative matters and 
cautious about the effects of publicity 
for unorthodox schools on the minds of 
those who must furnish the money for 
expansions of elementary education. 

As a result of this easily understand- 
able condition, the demand for greater 
effort to improve the functional charac- 
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ter of the elementary school is more 
evident (at least to the visitor) in the 
periphery than in the central offices. I 
listened to a stirring address by an ele- 
mentary school teacher, Diaz Zerrita, 
who has conducted a pioneering school 
in Northern Chile, among a people who 
by blood and tradition are more closely 
related to Peru and Bolivia than to 
Chile—mestizos and Indians of Aymara 
and Quechua stock, among whom re- 
mains a half-conscious hope that they 
may some day be reunited with the 
fatherlands of their parents. 

A primary function of elementary 
schools established in this area, he as- 
serted, is to convince these people that 
life under the Chilean flag is far more 
advantageous to them than reunion with 
Bolivia and Peru could possibly be. He 
himself (he modestly refrained from 
telling his audience of it) had success- 
fully lived among these people, main- 
taining an effective school, organizing 
the shepherd parents and -helping them 
to pave their streets, dam streams for 
irrigation and electricity, establish a 
credit union, maintain a first aid station, 
and improve their agricultural practices 
and home sanitation. It was an example 
of successful pioneering made possible 
by his apostolic spirit and his physical 
hardihood and resiliency. 

Despite the 30% bonus offered to 
teachers to serve in the schools of North- 
ern Chile, it is difficult to get graduates 
of normal schools to accept appointments 
there. Coarse food, common sleeping 
rooms, filth, and vermin must be en- 
dured until the teacher can get the 
people to improve conditions. Mail and 
newspapers come to such districts only 
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once a month. Most schools are taught 
by young men and women whose own 
education is limited to the very schools 
they teach. 

Nevertheless, he continued, young 
people of training and of ideals do in 
some instances undertake this important 
work. But they must have support and 
recognition if they are long to maintain 
their courage and energy. Unfortu- 
nately, it seemed to him, the representa- 
tives of the Chilean government—even 
the most liberal among them—were not 
sufficiently concerned about the matter 
to endeavor consistently to furnish ma- 
terial assistance and to assure the pio- 
neers of their spiritual support. “If our 
Government officials really believe that 
the teacher’s mission is important, they 
must act in a convincing manner to sup- 
port our work; at least, they must en- 
deaver to understand our problems, our 
innovations and experiments. Too often 
now they either neglect us entirely or 
destroy our carefully developed pro- 
grams because these innovations are not 
in accord with some stereotype of ‘ef- 
ficiency.’ ” 

“As a demonstration of Chilean cul- 
ture, the frontier school is catastrophic.” 
Such was the peroration of this man who 
had fought against the inertia of pa- 
drones, of peasants, of Indians, of other 
teachers, of central office supervisors, and 
of political spell-binders. He had laid 
aside his written speech; he scarcely 
raised his voice; he just made his pro- 
test in an earnest, half-discouraged, half- 
defiant way that was devastating. The 
teachers whom he addressed interrupted 
with their applause again and again. 

And when the teachers of a positively 
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oriented society speak out, it is no per- 
functory matter. The hand of every 
progressive in the ministry is strength- 
ened; those preoccupied with adminis- 
trative efficiency are forced to reconsider 
their measures. Candidates for election 
take notice; it may be significant that at 
a reception given for summer school 
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teachers next day by the Minister of 
Education, many of the high ranking 
Governmental officials, including Presi- 
dent Aguirre Cerda, and representatives 
of foreign embassies were present. The 
organized teachers of Chile count for 
something! In this respect they are in- 
spiringly effective. 


III 


The Integration of Primary, Sec- 
ondary and Higher Education. For 
reasons already set forth, the major ef- 
forts of all who are concerned with 
elementary education have so far been 
directed, first to the efforts to provide 
schools for all children, second to assure 
universal literacy among them, and 
third, to make the schools function as 
civic instruments. Nevertheless, there 
has been for fifteen years agitation for 
greater democratic co-ordination between 
primary and secondary schools whereby 
greater numbers of superior youths may 
continue without interruption through 
changes in schools into the liceo and 
other post-primary schools. 

One such project will serve as an 
example. Sr. Pigo, Chief of the Office 
of Pedagogical Investigations for Sec- 
ondary Education, is outlining a pro- 
posed reorganization that would have 
several immediate aims and would fit 
into a long range program. He and 
those he represents want to encourage 
pre-University coeducation in cities, 
more precise preparation for those who 
are to enter the universities, and the 
early admission to liceos of those ele- 
mentary school children who give evi- 
dence of ability and ambition to continue 
in school. He therefore proposes that 


the liceo accept recommended pupils 
from the fifth year of the six year pri- 
mary school, that the regular six year 
liceo, with its diversified curriculum be 
not in itself sufficient for admittance to 
the universities, but that in certain co- 
educational liceos a seventh year class 
be established that shall select and give 
training to those boys and girls who 
should be encouraged to present them- 
selves for matriculation examinations at 
the Universities. Girls whose parents 
were adamant against pre-university co- 
education, would then have to send their 
daughters to private schools for their 
final year of preparation. The six year 
liceos would continue as now to prepare 
youths for higher institutions other than 
the national Universities and to be final 
schools for all who were unable or who 
do not desire to continue full time scho- 
lastic education. 

These reforms would, it is hoped, in- 
crease the at present too restricted 
enrolments of the liceos (for the sup- 
port of which money is relatively easier 
to get from Congress because of their 
secure place in national tradition), re- 
cruit more of the ambitious youths who 
now struggle somewhat lonesomely 
through the upper years of the ele- 
mentary school, encourage more enrol- 
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ments by graduates of the six year liceo 
in other institutions of higher learning 
than the universities, and provide a year 
of pre-university coeducational experi- 
ence for entering students. 

Popular Education for Youths and 
Adults through Other Governmental 
Agencies. As in all progressive societies, 
many other governmental and non- 
governmental agencies are concerned 
with popular education. In Chile the 
most vigorous of the former are found 
in the Ministries of Labor, of Health, 
of Agriculture, and of Defense, and in 
the independent Department of Agri- 
cultural Export. 

Under the officials of these ministries 
the far flung and many phased pro- 
gram of education goes on. Lectures, 
posters, pamphlets, news reels, hospitals, 
demonstrations, libraries, codperatives, 
credit unions, banks, milk distribution 
centers, factory inspection, public hous- 
ing, campaigns for savings, for accident 
prevention, for temperance, for better 
labor standards, for better practices in 
homes, in factories and on farms—the 
efforts to bring social enlightenment, 
security, health, and national integration 
are evident at every turn. 

Two examples of these governmental 
projects in popular education may be 
cited. In perusing the paragraphs de- 
voted to these educational campaigns, 
it will be noted how evident and per- 
sistent is the effort to affect the indi- 
vidual personalities of the Chilean 
people; not merely to make them se- 
cure, but preferably to encourage and 
assist them to participate in creating 
their own security—“to govern is to 
educate.” 
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It has been obvious to intelligent lib- 
erals that the conditions of rural Chile 
were such that determined consistent 
efforts must be made to establish a new 
order to succeed the present degenerate 
unprofitable hacienda system of the 
Great Central Valley. Apart from the 
opening of new opportunities for inde- 
pendent pioneering in the South Central 
and Southern provinces, the govern- 
ment has purchased great fundos, im- 
proved their irrigation facilities, and 
settled on them as many promising sub- 
marginal farmers and inquilinos as 
seemed to offer reasonable risks. Sani- 
tary houses, schools, libraries, sports 
facilities, medical attendance, and social 
insurance are obligatory for each 
“colony.” Progress has been slow, how- 
ever, partly because of the financial 
poverty of the nation and partly be- 
cause of the unrealistic luxury values 
of the haciendas with their legal water 
monopolies, ownership of which fur- 
nishes a condition favorable to member- 
ship in the socially élite. 

At present, the agricultural middle 
class of independent farmers of the en- 
tire country (including Germans, Swiss, 
Jugoslavian, and other immigrants and 
their descendants) total only 63,000. 
Altogether they “own” 1.7% of the 
tilled land; typically their farms are of 
50 or less acres. Another 300,000 culti- 
vate land leased from private or govern- 
ment owners. Very many of them are 
part-time farmers, working in stores or 
mines or factories or schools or on 
larger farms in busy seasons. It is a 
tiny beginning, but on its extension and 
success, the hopes of Chile’s rural policies 
largely rest. 
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The poster and cinema and the rural 
elementary schools support the efforts 
of the national and provincial agricul- 
tural agents and agricultural schools in 
the efforts to foster the success of the 
small agricultural land-holder. The gov- 
ernment fostered codperatives announce 
through attractive posters in public 
buildings and on movie screens the 
100,000,000 pesos available in credits 
for the service of 350,000 small farm 
holders who belong to organized co- 
6perative societies for the purchase of 
machinery, seed, fertilizers, and animals 
in accordance with the advice and ap- 
proval of the agents of the Bank of 
Agrarian Credit; and the provisions of 
Law 6382 of August, 1939, subsidizing 
such loans through codperatives and 
credit unions by establishing an interest 
rate of 3% ina land where 8% to 10% 
is the norm. 

Other government posters and slides 
present effective illustrations of the 
symptoms of diseases of plants and ani- 
mals together with brief descriptions and 
recommended precautions and treat- 
ments, and the announcement of the 
availability of free assistance from gov- 
ernment veterinaries and plant experts 
in the locality. “To prevent is better 
than to cure” is the heading of one such 
poster which consists of a circular dia- 
gram with segments corresponding 
to each month, in which are printed the 
precautions which if followed should 
decrease or prevent the development of 
various diseases. “Sound diagnosis an- 
ticipates mistaken remedies and useless 
deaths.” 

The Bureau of Rural Information 
Reaches the Inquilino. The program for 
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the encouragement and protection of 
the small independent farmer, important 
and promising as it is, does not im- 
mediately affect the extensive, almost 
overwhelming problem of the inquilino, 
the dweller on the hacienda, legally 
free, but so encumbered by social habit 
and servility established by four cen- 
turies of usage and wont and by de- 
grading poverty that he is virtually a 
serf belonging to the land and utterly 
dependent on the padrone. 

The formal agencies of the govern- 
ment are brought to the inguilino—post 
office, constabulary, medical inspection 
and advice, and rural schools. But the 
inquilino has not been accustomed to 
them; he has made little or no use of 
them. Nevertheless, after twenty years 
of their friendly understanding presence 
since the great national reorientation of 
1920, the inguilino no longer fears the 
presence of the carabinero or the school 
teacher or health inspector. So much has 
been a real gain. 

Moreover, the fears and resentments 
of the padrones and of the rural Catho- 
lic priests toward these governmental 
agencies has decreased; at least they 
dread them less than they do agitators 
and radicals from among the afuerinos 
(migratory labor) and the atheistic So- 
cialists and Communists. So as the less 
of two evils, if not as a desirable inter- 
ference by the government, many, per- 
haps most, hacendados tolerate and even 
codperate with the national agencies. 

Until the inquilinos themselves are 
ready to welcome and utilize positively 
the services of the nation, however, their 
inertia is so great as almost to defeat 
the effort to release them from their 
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mental-spiritual bondage of superstition, 
myth, and fatalism. A new, vigorous, 
and subtle attack on the problem of re- 
forming their stereotypes and folkways 
is called for. And its realization provides 
one of the most dramatic and resourceful 
and successful educational projects of 
all times. 

In the Department of Export Agricul- 
ture has been developed a Bureau of 
Rural Information. The placement and 
the name of this bureau are themselves 
disarming; and its very considerable 
budget does not readily arouse the critics 
of educational prodigality. To the di- 
rector and his assistants is assigned the 
task of revolutionizing the mind and 
lives of the inguilinos without arousing 
the resentment of Church or padrone 
and without developing the impatient 
protest of the Leftists over the gradual- 
ism of their program. 

For the inquilino is the great bone of 
contention in Chilean political, social, 
econornic, esthetic, and religious life. He 
is the mainstay of the conservative cleri- 
cal and political groups (through him 
they might control 60% of the total 
votes if they dared to encourage him 
to vote!). He presents so picturesque 
and so romantic and so satisfying a 
background for sentimentalists, artists, 
and snobs! He fulfills the conditions 
assumed by economic illiterates that 
cheap labor is desirable for national 
prosperity. He reassures those self- 
satisfied people of the upper class who 
desire stability and dread social experi- 
ments and revolutions. 

For these very same reasons, how- 
ever, he is the target of those democrats 
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and economic liberals who believe that 
the minds of all Chileans must be set 
free from superstition and fear. They 
challenge the sentiment that assumes 
that human degradation and poverty 
are desirable. They assert that no pros- 
perous internal economy is possible un- 
til the submerged majority of the 
population has effective purchasing 
power. They believe that social and 
economic changes involve revolutionary 
experimentation and education if disas- 
trous violence or utter stagnation are to 
be avoided. 

How to enter into this situation to 
arouse and direct a spirit of national 
civism and patriotism has been the prob- 
lem of the Director of the Jmstituto de 
Informacion Campesina, Sr. Horacio 
Serrano, and his able Subdirector, 
Graciela Manujani. 

It was decided to make the approach 
first through the family unit and to 
obtain the support (1) of the cara- 
bineros, or constabulary, which func- 
tions under the Ministry of the Interior, 
(2) of the rural Post Offices, and (3) 
of the primary schools. It was hoped— 
and so far has been successfully realized 
—that the padrones would be less likely 
to become emotionally upset at having 
these accepted institutions concerned 
with the procedures than they would to 
have new and unusual persons coming 
into contact with the inguilinos. 

First the Constabulary was asked to 
make a census of inguilino households 
(not individuals) since the matriarchal 
household is the unit of the system. 
(This is partly true because the older 
boys and men, Awasos or horsemen are 
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away from home for weeks or months 
at a time.) By this census they got loca- 
tions and potential post-office addresses 
of some 60,000 households (The post 
office while a recognized institution in 
cities, villages, and hacienda centers has 
in fact not often served individual m- 
guilino families since they had little 
reason to send or to receive mail). 

Next these 60,000 families were told 
by letter and by the carabineros that 
soon the Patria (a myth that has roots 
in folklore—it is not the government 
or the school or a Party or a benevolent 
Santa Claus, but the Patria) would soon 
send to each family a gift through the 
Post Office. So they were advised to in- 
quire at the Post Office frequently to 
see if the gift from the Patria had ar- 
rived. And eventually a beautifully il- 
lustrated book dealing with hacienda 
life, food, sanitation, history, etc., was 
received. It contained invitations to the 
readers to ask questions of the Jnstituto 
de Informacion Campesina, Correo 8, 
Santiago. In every book a picture of a 
somewhat idealized Awuaso and his 
daughter reading the book together is 
included, to make concrete the en- 
couragement of a “little teacher” move- 
ment, similar to that of China. 

A number of devices were used to 
stimulate letter-writing to these repre- 
sentatives of the Patria. Recipients of 
the books are invited to write in request- 
ing copies for neighbors who have not 
received them. Tests with rewards of 
primary school type pencils were dis- 
tributed at a propitious moment. The 
office now gets 200 letters daily asking 
for advice or information or help of 
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one sort or another; 400,000 families 
are now being reached. The government 
has been or is being transformed into 
a great service agency for these dis- 
possessed inguilinos. For the Informa- 
tion Office not only writes personal let- 
ters in reply to all inquiries, but sees to 
it that the proper governmental agency 
is apprised of misunderstandings, dis- 
satisfactions, injustices, and opportuni- 
ties. 

A most dramatic incident was the 
story contest. It had been difficult to get 
adequate stories for these simple folk. 
Many intellectuals tried to write them, 
but few could be used. So the office ap- 
pealed to their readers to send in stories 
—incidents that had happened to them, 
or of which they had heard, stories that 
their parents had told them—whatever 
they would like to tell other people 
through the medium of these books. 
The result was amazing. Over 4000 
stories had been received in February, 
1941, written on every imaginable kind 
of paper, most of them in pencil, in end- 
less variations of colloquial language. 
Every one of them is being read and 
becomes the basis for further corre- 
spondence between the inguilino (gen- 
erally the inquilina) and the Office of 
Information—representing always the 
Patria by which the personal interest of 
the Patria in the spiritual expressions of 
the inquilino is made evident. 

All of this is now being supplemented 
by the misiones (taken over from the 
successful Mexican experience) of two 
or three representatives who go from 
hacienda to hacienda—with the approval 
of the padrones. With music and speech 
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and visual and objective materials they 
encourage the mothers to improve the 
sanitation and beautification of their 
homes, child care, nursing and first aid, 
kitchen gardens, animal husbandry for 
the home, crafts, and utilization of ex- 
cess or waste products—canning, storing, 
etc., are emphasized. So far as possible 
the misiones collaborate with the rural 
primary schools maintained by the na- 
tion often in buildings provided by the 
haciendas. This collaboration has, how- 


Non-governmental Agencies Also 
Promote Popular Education. In every 
progressive society, the government ex- 
presses and gives formal instrumenta- 
tion to the interests and intentions of 
potent social groups and individuals. 
Hence, it is important for all who would 
understand national and local educa- 
tional projects to be aware of the most 
significant of the informal and the or- 
ganized private agencies that are work- 
ing in more or less conscious collabora- 
tion with the State. 

In Chile, the efforts to improve the 
general cultural level of the people 
have been in process for a century. The 
Catholic Church of Chile has had more 
enlightened leadership than it has in 
Peru and Mexico; its sporadic attempts 
to block inevitable changes have been 
few; it has accepted the separation of 
Church and State as finally provided by 
the Constitution of 1925 in a spirit of 
sincere good will, even though it in- 
volved state control over Catholic 
schools and youth organizations. Indeed, 
Archbishop Errazuiz supported the so- 
cial legislation of President Alessandri 
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ever, been sl... and to date not satis- 
factory due to lack of trained teachers for 
these schools. 

Beyond their present efforts to extend 
their services to the household units 
among the inguilinos, lie the efforts to 
reach the many thousands of unattached 
or vaguely attached rural dwellers, 
afuerinos, who are no longer identified 
either with a specific hacienda or a 
household—migrating “share cropper” 
or seasonal workers. 


IV 


in the 1920’s; Chilean Catholics peti- 
tioned the Vatican to recall his conserva- 
tive successor, Archbishop Campillo, and 
have welcomed the new liberal Arch- 
bishop José Maria Caro. That the 
Church is on the whole conservative is 
not strange; but it is probably the most 
realistic and advanced branch of the 
Church in South America; its technical 
schools and its hospitals are said to be 
of high quality; its priests and parish- 
ioners have supported movements for 
popular education, social work, and in- 
ternational peace. The famous Christ of 
the Andes was largely a product of an 
organization of Catholic women peace 
advocates; it was the Catholic Monsefior 
Ramon Angel who in dedicating the 
Cristo Redentor pronounced the inspir- 
ing pledge: Sooner shall these moun- 
tains crumble than shall Argentines and 
Chilenos break the peace sworn at the 
feet of Christ the Redeemer. 
Organized Labor’s Educational Réle. 
The growth of trade unions in Chile, 
long antedates the election of Alessandri 
in 1920; indeed it was their program of 
agitation and education that made his 
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election possible and gave popular sup- 
port to his reforms. No administration 
not supported by a considerable section 
of organized labor has been able to re- 
main in office for long since that time. 
And throughout the two decades trade- 
union education has paralleled and 
codperated with the Government’s agen- 
cies for education and social services. 
Indeed much of the earlier tradition 
and program of labor organization was 
influenced by German and Italian so- 
cialism. While strikes occurred and with 
them the Chilean roto sometimes acted 
violently and destructively, the major 
efforts of unions have been to educate 
their own members, to seek support 
from the Government, to organize to 
exert political pressure, and to develop 
self-help agencies. 

The Constitution of 1925 included a 
Labor Code, establishing compulsory 
insurance, prescribing obligatory con- 
tracts, dismissal wages, security of job 
during sick-leave, vacations, “time-and- 
a-half for overtime,” minimum wages, 
and a measure of profit sharing. How- 
ever unions are forbidden to confederate, 
except for purposes of education, social 
services, and the establishment of co- 
6peratives. All of these provisions re- 
flect progressive practices in Europe, 
espoused by orthodox Socialism. Both 
in the agitation for them and in their 
experimental modifications in practice, 
labor unions and leftist political groups 
have played effective rdles as popular 
educators. Moreover, in extending so- 
cial legislation and its instrumentation 
since 1925 to new housing projects, 
popular restaurants, financing the pur- 
chase of working tools, free meals for 
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children, subsidized low prices for milk 
and other health protecting foods, suc- 
cess has required and has found inten- 
sive and continued popular education 
within the unions themselves. 
Enlightened Employers Foster Edu- 
cation. Nor has education been denied 
by employers. To whatever degree the 
training in skills on the job has been 
motivated by selfish reasons of decreas- 
ing spoiled work and of accelerating 
production, employers, especially the 
Braden and Anaconda Copper Com- 
panies, have not only educated the roto 
into a user of precision instruments but 
have set a wage level (doubtless more 
than justified by the workman’s greater 
productivity) two, three, and even four 
times as great as is customary among 
Chilean industrial workmen. Moreover 
they have set new standards of cleanli- 


ness, sobriety, and healthful living and 
recreation. Such too is popular educa- 
tion! 


Voluntary Organizations and Institu- 
tions Are Active. Then there are the art 
associations who help run the museums, 
partly endowed, partly Government sub- 
sidized, and partly supported by current 
contributions. And the Anti-illiteracy As- 
sociation, using public school buildings, 
depending on volunteer assistants, but 
receiving encouragement and some sup- 
port from the Ministry of Education. 
The Boy Scouts of Chile antedates the 
Boy Scouts of America; it receives a 
Government subsidy, is led largely by 
teachers in public and Catholic schools, 
but its general program is like that of 
our own country. There are parallel 
organizations of Catholic youth or- 
ganized by the teaching brotherhoods. 
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No discussion of informal education, 
no matter how brief and how sketchy, 
can omit the political parties, their news- 
papers, their public meetings. Posters 
announcing meetings of the Falange 
with the precise challenges of the Popu- 
lar Front’s program were conspicuous 
while I was in Chile. Political meetings 
of Socialists, which party had withdrawn 
from the Popular Front, were an- 
nounced by sound truck. Rallies for a 
Democratic candidate were addressed by 
a Radical, to exemplify the unity of the 
Popular Front. And judging from the 
reports in the press, issues were held 
to be more important than men or party 
loyalties. And that is educational. 

The Common Man of Modern Chile. 
The roto today and for some time to 
come is in control of Chile. In twenty 
years he has seized his own bootstraps 
and pulled himself into upright posi- 
tion. He still shows the signs of his 
origin—too often he is poorly dressed, 
underfed, not handsome, and perhaps 5 
feet tall on the average. But he com- 
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mands one’s respect as he gains his pride 
and self-confidence. 

He has the reputation of being 
patriotic and a fierce warrior. But like 
workingmen elsewhere he wants peace. 
His bloody sports are giving way to 
English football and wrestling; the 
fiesta with its color, its music and dancing 
—a survival of his pre-urban rural ex- 
perience—retains its place. Indeed, walk- 
ing through the great market at Avenida 
Franklin on a Sunday morning, one’s 
roto neighbors are as gentle anc! unob- 
trusive as are the Indians of a Mexican 
market. 

It was the Argentine workingmen 
who sponsored the tablet on the Cristo: 
Los circulos de obreros de la Republica 
Argentina & Cristo Redentor por la paz 
definitiva entre Argentinos y Chilenos. 
But the Chilean workingman and his 
government reciprocate. It may be pure 
myth that workingmen dedicate them- 
selves to preserve peace. But it is a 
good myth and may in time become a 
truth. And that is education, too! 


Chile is a ribbon of land between the Pacific Ocean and the crest of 
the Andes. It is 2700 miles long and, if placed over America, would 
extend from Key West in Florida to the southern part of Greenland. 
Its average width is about 110 miles. Because of its unique shape it has 
been called the “Shoestring Republic”’—Packxarp, SINNOTT AND 
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You speak a language alien to this shore, 


' 
' 
‘ 
Now gayly false, now brilliant, now profound. | 
We are not used to airy words that soar 
On flashing wings of wit. Our talk is bound | 
By years of struggle with reluctant soil, 
Of stoic battle with unconquered seas. i 


Fear that unseemly rapture might recoil 






Against us robs our speech of gushing ease. 
And yet we have a humor of our own 
That calls a mountain, “Quite a little hill”; 
And, stabbing affectation to the bone, 


A native satire, aimed with sober skill. 


The champagne sparkle we concede to you, .. . 


But well-aged cider has its flavor, too. 


ASE - wel 
( 


ELIZABETH SAWYER 


Outlander in Maine 
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The English Public School: A Symbol 


and a Portent 


Epwarp C. Mack 


| WHILE America was being virtually 
besieged, her leading men _ had 
thrown themselves into a state of fever- 
ish excitement over the number of 
scholarship boys to be admitted to 
Andover or Groton, and her leading 
journals devoted, month after month, 
many pages of their space to heated 
controversy over the question, most 
Americans would take it as evidence that 
the guardians of their future had lost 
all sense of values and that the country 
was rapidly going to the dogs. Yet, 
such is almost literally the kind of thing 
that has been happening in England 
for the past two years. From the moment 
that war was declared the question of 
the future of Eton, Harrow and the 
other “Public Schools” of England be- 
came a burning issue; and when in 
February, 1940, Sir Cyril Norwood, for 
many years headmaster of Harrow and 
one of the ablest of modern school- 
masters, suggested that the government 
subsidize the education of poor boys at 
these schools, the whole matter blazed 
into a controversy of fabulous propor- 
tions. It is now well over a year since 
Norwood’s remarks were made, and in 
that time the merits of Public School 
education and the future of the Public 
Schools have been thrashed out before 
every journalistic tribunal in the land 
and have even been discussed on the 
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floor of Parliament. And all this, far 
from being a sign of lack of mental bal- 
ance, is one of the most heartening evi- 
dences of national health that England 
has yet exhibited, an indication that even 
in the midst of war the English are 
taking stock of their basic institutions in 
anticipation of a world to come. 

For, unlike our preparatory schools— 
with which in any case they are only 
superficially comparable—the English 
Public Schools really are basic institu- 
tions. Themselves characteristic products 
of the British mind, they weave their 
influence into the very fabric of British 
life, profoundly affecting social and 
political no less than educational pat- 
terns in the nation. When, therefore, 
Englishmen argue about letting poor 
boys into the Public Schools, or about 
the relative merits of games and handi- 
crafts, or even about the importance of 
Latin, they are not merely sparring 
over inconsequential educational proce- 
dure, but are by implication debating 
the merits of the fundamental cultural 
and social traditions of England. What 
happens to the Public Schools is a vital 
part as well as a sign and symbol of 
what will happen to the British nation 
as a whole. 

The English are intensely proud of 
the fact that the Public School system 
is not really a system, and that the term 
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Public School itself is at best a rather 
amorphous and inexact label. Then, 
with charming and deliberate inconsis- 
tency, they tell us that this thing with 
no definable actuality has a reality and 
meaning which no outsider can hope 
to understand. This aura of mystery and 
irrationality with which its adherents 
surround the Public School ought not, 
however, to deceive anyone; indeed, 
paradoxically, it is part both of the 
system and of its influence. It is quite 
true that, if by system we mean an inte- 
grated organization, the Public Schools 
do not form a system, and that if to de- 
fine a thing we need exact external dif- 
ferentiations, it is hard to determine in 
every case whether a school is or is not 
a Public School. Yet the Public School 
system is a very definite reality whose 
meaning and influence are sharp and 
clear. 

The essence of the system lies not in 
externals but in the fact that a Public 
School brings together a number of up- 
per class boys, and, through having them 
live together in a certain atmosphere 
and with certain established relation- 
ships to one another, turns them out in 
the image of those who created the at- 
mosphere and the relationships. In other 
words, a Public School is less a place 
where knowledge is imparted and a 
boy’s intellectual capacities developed 
than a social microcosm designed to 
mould its members into the shape of 
upper class gentlemen. This process is 
mysterious only as all social influences 
are mysterious. The insistence that the 
Public Schools possess some occult edu- 
cational secret is interesting chiefly as 
evidence of that esprit de corps which, 
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operating in all closed societies, tries to 
turn them into a sacred wood which the 
initiated alone can enter. 

Given the nature of the Public 
Schools, there is certainly no mystery 
about their importance and influence. It 
is hardly surprising that, though the 
Public Schools educate only about ten 
per cent.of those receiving secondary 
education in England, Public School men 
keep surging to the top; that these men 
are marked by definite characteristics, 
which are as recognizable in the ideali- 
zations of Hilton or Sherriff as in the 
caricatures of Wodehouse or Aldous 
Huxley; and that those who do not like 
governmental policy lay the blame on 
the mentality of the wearers of the Old 
School Tie. Since the Public Schools are 
virtually upper class clubs in a nation 
in which extensive political equality is 
balanced by equally extensive social in- 
equality, one can hardly be shocked to 
find that as late as 1938 20 of 21 cabinet 
members, 52 of 56 bishops, and 152 of 
210 civil servants in the £1000 a year 
and over class were Public School men. 
Stanley Baldwin’s statement in 1923 
that one of his first thoughts when called 
upon to form a Government was that 
it should be a Government “of which 
Harrow should not be ashamed,” and 
that it must have in it the record num- 
ber of six Harrovians is but a graphic 
illustration of what has been characteris- 
tic and inevitable practice. Moreover, 
since the Public School man is moulded 
to type, and that type is an embodiment 
of upper class beliefs and upper class 
patterns of behavior, it follows quite 
naturally that British political, social and 
cultural life has in large part been a 
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reflection of the mentality of only a 
small part of the nation. 

One of the most encouraging things 
about the present controversy is that it 
has gone right to the heart of the Pub- 
lic School problem. Probably more than 
at any time in the past, the real issues 
have been squarely faced even by those 
conservatives who habitually try to be- 
fog the problem with talk of the sacred- 
ness of Public School spirit. Shall the 
Public Schools continue to be upper class 
clubs? Is the type of boy they turn out 
the type England needs? Does England 
need a type at all, or ought she not 
rather look for leadership to highly dif- 
ferentiated individuals? 

Moreover, these issues are being dis- 
cussed with a freshness and vigor start- 
ling to anyone familiar with English 
opinion before the war. In those days 
only extreme leftists were calling for 
a complete remodeling of Public School 
education and the forging of strong 
links between the Public Schools and 
the state system. Now a substantial 
number of liberal and semi-liberal writ- 
ers are in agreement with the leftists, 
and even the more conservative school- 
masters seem united in wanting to de- 
mocratize the schools and to accept state 
aid. 

Yet, no one who has studied the Pub- 
lic Schools and the attempts of the 
spiritual ancestors of the Laskis and 
Russells to reform them over the last 
one hundred years will assume too quick- 
ly that the millennium has come. Waves 
of reforming zeal have too often ended 
in disappointment. And there are certain 
ominous signs in the present controversy. 
Except for those who would simply 
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scrap the Public Schools, no one has as 
yet offered any very concrete scheme of 
educational reform or democratization. 
More serious, there is still, despite the 
seeming radicalism of the schoolmasters, 
a deep gulf between them and the ma- 
jority of non-Public School men. For 
the schoolmasters see little wrong with 
current Public School education. Indeed, 
their ostensible reason for wanting par- 
tially to democratize the schools is to 
give the “best” of the poor the “privi- 
leges” of a Public School education, a 
solution which, according to the liberals, 
would merely tend to fasten the burden 
of a Public School education on a larger 
portion of the nation. There is even the 
suspicion that Public School masters and 
conservatives in general have suffered no 
real change of heart, but are merely 
trying by bargaining with the state to 
save their schools from the possible 
economic disaster that stares them in the 
face with the progressive impoverish- 
ment of the rich. 

In any case the battle for reform will, 
if England survives the war more or 
less intact, be far longer, more compli- 
cated, and more difficult than most 
people realize. The Public Schools, as 
fundamental social no less than educa- 
tional institutions, are not likely to be 
changed simply by legislative fiat. The 
most basic forces that have moulded 
and are still moulding English life are 
involved in the struggle to change them, 
and no superficial mechanical solution 
will serve to resolve these forces. 

No one can predict the way in which 
these forces will be resolved. Prediction 
in regard to human affairs is a hazardous 
business at any time, and is worse than 
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futile under present circumstances. But 
the prerequisites for understanding the 
future—basic knowledge of the prob- 
lem and of the conditions necessary for 
its solution—these we have ready to 
hand. Even a glance into the immediate 
past can tell us much, for the present 
controversy is but an amplified echo— 
or, if one prefers, a renewal—of a con- 
flict that has been bitterly and incon- 
clusively waged for over half a century. 
But for a real understanding of present 
problems one must go back at least an- 
other half century, to the days before 
Tom Brown stepped off the stage coach 
at Rugby and discovered the great Dr. 
Arnold. Theoretically, one probably 
ought to go back farther still, for not 
only were the Public Schools already 
centuries old in 1800—Winchester was 
founded in 1382 and Eton in 1440— 
but the essential ingredients of the idea 
“Public School” had long since been 
weighed and measured. The last hun- 
dred years are, however, the crucial ones. 
They have seen the emergence of the 
Public Schools as we now know them 
and of the forces reflected in current 
controversy. And they have witnessed 
two full cycles of change, one ending 


If revolutions (and I am using the 
term here simply as a synonym for a 
relatively complete change in the aims 
and behavior of a society or an institu- 
tion, and not as a reference to the 
method of bringing about this change) 
occurred when the need for them seemed 
obvious, the Public Schools in the year 
1800 would have appeared overripe for 
a speedy overturn. Not that they had 
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about 1870 with the establishment of 
the Public Schools as national institu- 
tions minting servants of empire, and 
the other closing about 1926 with results 
that can only be described, with some 
qualification, as negative. In other words, 
these years offer for our inspection two 
complementary pictures of the process 
of change, a successful and an unsuccess- 
ful attempt at educational revolution. 
Why and how did the age of Victoria 
bring about a revolution in the Public 
Schools, whereas the twentieth century 
sd far has failed to do so? If we can 
answer this question we shall know, if 
not the outcome of the present conflict, 
at least the conditions necessary to any 
future reform of the Public Schools, 
and, given these conditions, the meth- 
ods most likely to achieve such reform. 
We shall know, in short, how Public 
Schools change. And not Public Schools 
alone. For, since they are characteristic 
British institutions, understanding them 
means understanding much about Eng- 
lish life and about the conditions under 
which that brave new world of which 
so many dream could become an ac- 
tuality. The Public Schools have pre- 
served the spirit of England’s life. 


not already gone through many changes 
—changes that would themselves make 
a fascinating study had we the material 
for a detailed examination—since 1382 
and even since 1611 when Charterhouse, 
the last of the pre-nineteenth century 
Public Schools, was founded. Indeed, 
early in the eighteenth century a par- 
ticularly important series of events had 
occurred which assured the transforma- 
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tion of the Public Schools from a number 
of individual schools serving various 
classes of society including the poor, for 
whom they had been founded, into what 
we now look back on as a definite sys- 
tem of schools for the education of the 
upper classes. 

But, since most of these changes, far 
from being conscious reforms, had been 
undirected and even inadvertent, they 
had brought with them crying evils, 
which nearly a hundred years of indif- 
ference and laxity had but served to 
fasten more firmly on the schools. Ad- 
ministrators were corrupt, filling the 
supposedly free foundations with their 
favorites, and pocketing endowments 
meant for the education of the poor. 
Masters, too few in any case to handle 
the hundreds of young aristocrats who 
began flooding the schools in the eight- 
eenth century, were often incompetent, 
and, since they held sinecures, nearly al- 
ways lazy. Little wonder, then, that 
few boys profited by the classical cur- 
riculum—a gift to the Public Schools 
from the Renaissance and already be- 
coming an anachronism—or were im- 
bued with even a modicum of the reli- 
gion and morality that the Public 
Schools have always held more impor- 
tant than learning. Less wonder that 
most boys became, despite a lavish use 
of the rod, almost completely un- 
manageable during those long hours 
that, in a boarding school, intervene be- 
tween classes. It was only to be expected 
that there would occur what always 
eventuates when a group of boys (or 
savages) live together in unhampered 
freedom: the creation of a society or 
miniature world whose leaders are the 
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strong and whose standards, as rigidly 


enforced as the taboos of primitive tribes, 
are those of the jungle, slightly tem- 
pered, in this case, by the aristocratic 
ideals that the boys brought with them 
from home. Locke, Cowper, Gibbon and 
others have borne convincing testimony 
to the cruelties and immoralities that 
were everyday occurrences in the eight- 
eenth century Public School. 

And yet this world was as difficult to 
change as if it represented an ideal so- 
ciety. Among the array of forces—from 
loyalty and real admiration to blind 
inertia—that stood firmly in the way of 
reform, some of the most important 
were the The Public 
Schools had grown up as endowed in- 
stitutions independent of the state and 
jealous of its authority. As a consequence 


least obvious. 


their proudest boast was their autonomy 
and individuality and their fiercest re- 
sentment was directed against outside 
interference. As a further result of this 
same independence—reinforced later by 
esprit de corps, romantic theories of the 
beneficence of the aged, and the senti- 
mentality of alumni towards the days 
of their youth—Public Schools wor- 
shipped the intentions of founders, the 
past, the established, as chief guides to 
action. In so far as the idea of change 
was admitted at all, it was hedged 
around with taboos: change must be 
slow, irrational and unconscious, and 
always in terms of original structure. 
Although worship of the past could not 
prevent change, it meant that, short of 
a social revolution in England, reform 
was likely to come to the Public Schools 
only from some gifted individual within 
the system, and then only if this indi- 
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vidual was able to walk carefully, to 
make his reforms seem less the result 
of conscious planning than of inevitable 
evolution, and to retain past structure 
while reforming aims and meaning. 
Parliament tried vainly in 1818 to gain 
some control over the schools, and was 
not even permitted to investigate them 
until 1861. At the same time, a number 
of forward-looking masters before Ar- 
nold, like Russell of Charterhouse, 
failed to effect any except minor reforms 
because they had no tact and were too 
radical. 

But the forces of conservatism were 


not all or even mainly of this semi- 
mystical nature. Behind the ostensible 
reasons for preferring the status quo 
given by romantic worshippers of Alma 
Mater were a whole host of very tangi- 
ble motives, including the direct self- 
interest of masters and fellows, the 


social exclusiveness of alumni, to whom 
reform implied interference with God- 
given perogative, and above all the fact 
that with all their faults the Public 
Schools really served the upper classes 
with reasonable efficiency. Neither ig- 
norance, immorality, irreligion or 
cruelty particularly bothered an aristoc- 
racy whose representatives in high places 
were George IV and Lord Melbourne. 
What this aristocracy wanted were self- 
reliant leaders who would loyally serve 
its interests against labor at home and 
the French abroad; and these the minia- 
ture world of a Public School was well 
fitted to produce. Those who survived 
or became leaders of this savage society 
had served an admirable apprenticeship 
for the larger world, so admirable, 
indeed, that the methods that had in- 
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advertently produced them were ap- 
plauded as a great discovery and 
recognized as an educational instrument 
by Arnold’s predecessors under the 
name of the prefect-fagging system. 

Certainly no ideal educator armed 
with right and buttressed with argu- 
ments was going to have much success 
against this array of forces. That edu- 
cation in general can be much ahead of 
the society that supports it is probably 
an illusion in any case; it is certainly an 
illusion with respect to the Public 
Schools. Equally false, however, is it to 
assume that even the most tradition- 
infested institution can resist the domi- 
nant forces of the day. And these, as it 
happened, were running against the 
Public Schools. Industrialism, the relli- 
gious revival, democracy, science and, 
later, imperialism all worked against the 
status quo in upper class education. And 
the new forces of the age were cham- 
pioned by the middle class, which was 
soon to become the dominant social class 
in England, and whose more successful 
members were now for the first time 
clamoring for admission to the Public 
Schools. As a group still besieging the 
door of power, the middle class resented 
both monopoly and social exclusiveness ; 
as business men, they hated inefficiency 
and impracticality; and as humanitarians 
and moralists, they frowned on cruelty 
and vice. In the years from Waterloo 
to the First Reform Bill they made it 
crystal clear to the nation at large that 
the Public Schools perfectly exemplified 
all the evils that they most hated. 

As suggested above, however, no out- 
side pressure alone was likely to change 
the Public Schools. Before there could 
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be permanent reform, a substantial part 
of the old upper class had to be won 
over to support those of the new middle 
class who already patronized or were 
in a position to patronize the Public 
Schools. And then a champion had to 
be found within the schools, one who 
was both capable and fearless, and who 
had at the same time the ability to forge 
a successful compromise out of warring 
tendencies. For a time it looked as if 
these conditions would not be met, as if 
the Public School system would, by fail- 
ing to meet the tests of a new age, lose 
the patronage of the rising rulers of 
society. But by 1832 belief in at least 
moderate reform had penetrated even 
the walls of the Public Schools, and Dr. 
Thomas Arnold had for four years 
been silently at work at Rugby, one of 
the smallest, freest and least aristocratic 
of the Public Schools. 

It is no disparagement of Dr. Arnold’s 
undoubted genius and originality to say 
that his great influence on English edu- 
cation was due primarily to the fact 
that he provided what the times wanted. 
Himself a product of his age, he made 
Rugby life a patterned fusion of the 
various strands of educational thought 
that the nineteenth century had woven. 
To the conservative—whose prejudice in 
favor of the traditional and whose be- 
lief in the essential soundness of the 
Public Schools he shared—Arnold of- 
fered a Public School that still stressed 
self-reliance and esprit de corps, and 
that was, in externals at least, a replica 
of the schools of the past. If he made 
changes—and he made enough of them 
to create at first more enemies than 
friends—it was chiefly in the spirit that 
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animated Public School practices. Under 
Arnold the classics became avenues to 
knowledge of civilization and _ inde- 
pendent thinking; the previously mori- 
bund chapel services came to life as ve- 
hicles of Christian inspiration; and pre- 
fects, given more legal power than in the 
past but taught that authority presup- 
poses service, became formidable weap- 
ons in Arnold’s war against immorality 
and inhumanity. Thus, without effacing 
any familiar landmarks, Arnold trans- 
formed Rugby into a place of learning 
and morality, and, within limits, of free- 
dom, originality and high Christian 
idealism. 

Arnold’s presence at Rugby was, how- 
ever, only the first of three steps in the 
nineteenth century revolution in the 


Public Schools. The second was the 


adaptation of Arnold’s principles and 
practices by the other schools, a compli- 


cated and relatively haphazard process 
extending over the fifteen years follow- 
ing Arnold’s death in 1842. Once Ar- 
nold had provided the impetus, the 
other schools gradually fell into line, 
the newer schools—which had been 
founded chiefly as a result of Arnold’s 
revival of Public School prestige—tak- 
ing the lead, and the older schools like 
Eton and Winchester lagging furthest 
behind. But the disciples of a man, be- 
cause they are themselves seldom great 
men, are never quite able to reproduce 
the spirit of his practices. Thomas 
Hughes, whose T'om Brown’s School- 
days was the chief avenue by which Ar- 
nold’s ideas reached the public, under- 
stood neither the full meaning of Ar- 
nold’s spirituality, which tended in 
Hughes’ version to become mere manli- 
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ness, nor Arnold’s concern for the mind, 
which had little importance for Hughes. 
The Public School masters who imitated 
Arnold all labored under the further 
disadvantage that they had to work in 
schools jealous of Rugby’s prestige. And, 
as a final deterrent to the full realization 
of Arnold’s program, a number of gen- 
eral social and political changes—the 
temporary decline of liberalism, the 
smothering of the religious revival, and 
the growth of imperialism—occurred be- 
tween 1840 and 1860 which worked 
counter to what Arnold was trying to do. 

As a consequence of all these factors 
Arnold’s doctrines were fairly well 
emasculated and distorted before they 
became general Public School practice. 
Few headmasters wanted or were able 
to follow him in encouraging originality 
of thinking or intense spirituality. What 
they got from Arnold was his scheme 
of using the prefect system and the 
chapel to further their own purposes 
rather than those of the boys. And these 
purposes had in common with Arnold’s 
at least the desire to create honest, virtu- 
ous loyal leaders of society. Even these 
qualities, however, often became sec- 
ondary to others, which the Public 
Schools had always encouraged and 
which the new imperialism favored: 
courage and strength. And the new and 
rapidly growing passion for games, 
which would have disgusted Arnold but 
which Hughes unwittingly encouraged, 
put a further emphasis on these quali- 
ties, despite the pious pretence that ab- 
sorption in games was the greatest ethical 
force educators had yet discovered. 

The third step in the revolution was 
achieved by Parliament. Part of the pro- 
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gram of the middle class—the incorpo- 
ration of practical studies into the classi- 
cal curriculum, a greater encouragement 
of the competitive spirit through exami- 
nations, and the elimination of inef- 
ficiency and corruption in Public School 
administration—Arnold had done little 
to carry out. A staunch defender of the 
classics and a believer in the dictatorship 
of the headmaster, he had, indeed, op- 
posed these demands, and, through his 
influence, probably retarded their ful- 
fillment. But by 1860 the Public Schools 
could no longer resist the spirit of the 
age. In accordance with the recom- 
mendations of a Parliamentary commis- 
sion, which sat in judgment on the 
schools between 1861 and 1864, ad- 
ministration was taken away from fel- 
lows and others with direct financial 
interest and invested in bodies appointed 
at least in part by groups other than the 
Public Schools themselves; and curricula 
were made to include a fair amount of 
mathematics, science and modern lan- 
guages. 

Thus by 1870 the revolution had been 
achieved. In accordance with English 
practice, it had been carried out piece- 
meal and with a tender regard for tra- 
dition. And when it was finished most 
of the old landmarks of Public School 
principle and practice could still be dis- 
cerned. Even the Parliamentary com- 
mission—whose very appointment was a 
radical break with tradition—had not 
dared to retain the control it had tempo- 
rarily usurped, but had handed the 
schools back to governing bodies inde- 
pendent of the state. And in deference 
to upper class opinion it had in no sense 
either democratized the schools (rather, 
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by making entrance to the foundations 
competitive it had put a premium on the 
kind of preparation that only money 
could buy) or destroyed the primacy of 
the classics, whose reign was, if nothing 
else, a symbol of aristocratic prestige. 
Yet there had been vast change. Cur- 
riculum, administration and corporate 
life had been remodelled to suit the 
wishes of Victorian morality and hu- 
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manitarianism, the needs of the new 
imperialism, and to some extent the de- 
mands of a business civilization. The 
Public Schools had adjusted themselves 
to a new society whose leaders were no 
longer a fox-hunting aristocracy but af- 
fluent business men and an aristocracy 
partially imbued with middle class prin- 
ciples. Today they have begun further 
adjustments. 


III 


Unfortunately for the Public Schools, 
the Victorian world to which they had 
adjusted themselves began to disappear 
almost at the moment that the Public 
Schools had made themselves ready to 
serve it. The Franco-Prussian war sym- 
bolized the dawn of a new era, an era 
of fierce international competition, in 
which decency, honor and courage were 
not enough. It was an age which would 
require of those who were to survive 
either the iron and efficiency that could 
forge victory or else the intelligence and 
codperative spirit necessary to make a 
new world in which decency would be 
enough. The tragedy of England—the 
long drawn out tragedy whose steps one 
can trace from South Africa to Ypres 
to Crete—was that she was never quite 
able to create either. And in this failure 
the Public Schools, which, despite the 
heroic effort of a whole host of intel- 
ligent and well meaning people, went 
on placidly preparing boys for a nine- 
teenth century world, are inextricably in- 
volved. 

There have been many reforms since 
1870—the curriculum has been broad- 
ened, the importance of games has been 
somewhat reduced, individuality has be- 


come more respected. Yet, in the year 
1939, the Public Schools still remained 
in essential respects what they had been 
in 1870: independent and class conscious 
boarding schools for the wealthy and 
aristocratic, which gave preference to 
the classics and through games and the 
prefect system turned out Victorian rul- 
ers of empire. Such schools, however 
admirable they might be in some re- 
spects, could not serve current needs. 
Their independence of the state and 
their social exclusiveness so cut them 
off from the rest of English education 
as to help divide the nation in times 
when national unity on a democratic 
basis was vital tu progress and even sur- 
vival. The social snobbery which they 
inevitably produced excluded their 
graduates from understanding the com- 
mon folk of England. Their general 
deprecation of intelligence relative to 
character tended to make mental flexi- 
bility and vision far too rare among Eng- 
lish statesmen. Their excessive prefer- 
ence for the humanities over the sciences 
helped to make England fall behind 
Germany in business as well as in prep- 
aration for war. Finally, the premium 
that they put on conformity, discipline, 
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esprit de corps, and loyalty to upper 
class standards meant a failure to en- 
courage—if it did not, as many have 
claimed, actively discourage—originality 
and independence and democratic co- 
operativeness. The Public School man 
might be a good Indian civil servant; 
he was not very well fitted to build or 
manage a democratic society. 

If the Public Schools have not moved 
sufficiently with the times it has cer- 
tainly not been because no one has 
pointed out their deficiencies. Never has 
any institution been so thoroughly picked 
to pieces by so many people as has the 
Public School in the past seventy years. 
Friend and enemy alike have written 
critical books and articles probing every 
weakness in Public School armor, have 
penned fictionalized pictures of the 
temptations and hardships to which 
sensitive boys were subjected at Har- 
row or Clifton or Marlborough, and 
have even offered model experimental 
schools—Uppingham, Oundle, and the 
progressive schools—as inspiration for 
reform of the system as a whole. A 
few critics, led by Kipling and inspired 
by the disasters of the Boer War, have 
emphasized the need for more moral 
toughening, more competitiveness, more 
of the military in contrast to the game- 
playing spirit, as the method of preserv- 
ing an empire under fire. Others, of 
whom the most influential before the 
war was probably Sir Oliver Lodge, 
have pled passionately for more science 
and other practical studies as the only 
answer to German competition. Still oth- 
ers have been, like Thring or Badley, 
the founder of the first progressive 
school, liberals—believers in a demo- 
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cratic education aiming primarily to pro- 
duce originality, independence, and 
voluntary social mindedness. Liberal 
ideas had been voiced by a few all 
through the nineteenth century. But by 
about the middle of the first decade of 
the twentieth century they had de- 
veloped into a fairly consistent and in- 
creasingly radical body of doctrine, 
which, in the hands of Wells, Shaw, 
Bertrand Russell, and others became as- 
sociated with socialism in politics. Lib- 
erals and liberal-socialists have fairly 
beat a tattoo of criticism on the armor 
of Public School conservatism through 
the last thirty-five years, attacking not 
only Public School education but the so- 
cial situation within the schools and the 
relationship of the Public Schools to 
the state. 

Why, then, in the face of a criticism 
far greater in volume than anything the 
Victorians had to offer, did no twentieth 
century revolution occur in the Public 
Schools? Why did the Public Schools, 
which had previously responded, how- 
ever belatedly, to contemporary needs, 
fail to do so this time? Stated briefly, 
the answer is that the upper classes who 
controlled the schools were both un- 
willing and unable to promote drastic 
change and there was no one else with 
the power to force it on them. In other 
words, the answer lies in the arrange- 
ment of social and political forces, which 
the Public Schools always ultimately re- 
flect. 

That the upper classes as a body by 
no means simply resisted all reform 
after 1870 should be fairly obvious. 
The schoolmasters who pled for moral 
and religious reform no less than Oliver 
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Lodge and Kipling and the more mod- 
erate liberals reflected a good deal of 
upper class sentiment. There was a time, 
indeed—the years just before the war 
of 1914—when it seemed as if those 
who ruled and patronized the Public 
Schools were willing to accept if not to 
encourage a revolution, which only the 
outbreak of hostilities prevented from 
occurring. 

But, viewed as a whole, upper class 
reaction to changing circumstances was 
feeble and_ self-contradictory. Until 
virtually the turn of the century Pub- 
lic School masters and alumni almost 
to a man viewed their schools with pro- 
found and rather smug satisfaction, 
which expressed itself in a wave of the 
most fulsome praise that has ever been 
showered upon an institution. When, 
after the Boer War, some of them awoke 
to the dangers in the world situation 
and the crying need for change in the 
Public Schools that those dangers im- 
plied, their reactions seem incom- 
mensurate with the circumstances. One 
will look almost in vain for a Public 
School man who supported the full 
liberal program, the only thoroughgoing 
scheme of reform that the times offered. 
Rather they took a little bit from every- 
one’s program and tried to apply all 
these diverse and often contradictory bits 
to the Public Schools. The result was 
that reforms tended to cancel out. There 
might, for example, have been some- 
thing to be said for schools that pro- 
duced efficient barbarians. But, despite 
their advocacy of more practical studies 
and an enlarged Officers’ Training 
Corps, upper class reformers were too 
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much impressed by the liberal vision of 
intelligent and sensitive individuals to 
allow them to carry directly contrary 
ideas into practice. As a consequence the 
Public Schools have tended in modern 
times to fall between two stools—they 
have prepared boys neither to build a 
new world nor to improve and buttress 
this one. Fortunately, as this war seems 
to be proving, they still turn out coura- 
geous and patriotic boys, thus belying the 
criticisms of Alec Waugh, C. E. Monta- 
gue, and others to the effect that the 
Public School product has gone soft. 
Upper class reaction, though deplora- 
ble, has been natural enough. Satisfac- 
tion with the Public Schools in the 
eighteen-seventies and eighties had much 
justification, and few in England or else- 
where saw until after Victoria’s death 
the meaning of the march of events dur- 
ing the last years of her reign. If, after 
1890, Public School men did awake to 
the dangers in the situation, it is under- 
standable enough that they did not rush 
to embrace Wells’ doctrines. The break 
with accepted ideas demanded by liberals 
is far greater than that asked by Arnold 
or the Public School commission. To de- 
stroy, in accordance with their prescrip- 
tion, the class nature of the Public 
Schools and their independence of the 
state, no less than to turn out resource- 
ful individuals rather than boys cut to 
pattern, would mean the end of most of 
what a Public School has stood for. 
Honest conviction, loyalty to tradition, 
and self interest were all bound to op- 
pose such a consummation. And they 
were given encouragement by the fact 
that the Public Schools, whether they 
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fulfilled their proper functions or not, re- 
mained continuously popular. As a mat- 
ter of fact their enrollment jumped con- 
siderably after 1920 because—among 
other reasons—many middle class Eng- 
lishmen, rather than have their boys ac- 
quire a plebeian accent at the state-aided 
schools, mortgaged their futures in order 
to send their sons to a Public School. 

After 1926 a new combination of fac- 
tors entered into the picture. England’s 
desperate economic plight, the increasing 
thunder on the international horizon, 
and liberalism’s seeming failure to solve 
any of the world’s problems, caused an 
ebbing of the liberal tide which had been 
flowing since 1905. Many turned to the 
extreme left or to cynicism, but a good 
many more returned to traditional prin- 
ciples either as a weapon against labor or, 
more often, merely in order to have 
some kind of faith in a world gone to 
pieces. The succession of Tory govern- 
ments in England since 1926 has been 
paralleled by the revived prestige of the 
Public Schools. To some, the Public 
Schools were suddenly seen as a bulwark 
against socialism; to the majority they 
were appealing merely because they of- 
fered the surety of affirmation: they 
taught belief not free thought, they em- 
phasized character as against intellect, 
and they embodied the ideas on which 
English greatness has been built and 
might be built again. The Public Schools 
in those dark days were deemed good 
not only, or even mainly, because they 
had reformed, but just because they were 
the essence of the past. 

Revolution could not, then, come 
from those in control of the Public 
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Schools. But it had not come from them 
in Victorian days either, and still there 
had been a revolution. The real differ- 
ence between the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries is that in the latter period 
there has been no group outside the 
Public Schools comparable to the mid- 
dle classes in the nineteenth century, a 
group that was at once the bearer of 
progressive ideas and at the same time 
powerful enough to set moving the 
wheels of change in the Public Schools. 
Labor in the twentieth century offers in 
many ways a striking parallel to the mid- 
dle classes in the nineteenth century. 
It has been out of power but rising in 
prestige ever since the eighties. And it 
has been the group that more than any 
other has been, through its middle-class 
leaders in the Fabian Society, the sponsor 
for modern liberalism. In short, labor 
has been what the middle classes were 
in the nineteenth century—the instru- 
ment of progress. But labor has never, 
for reasons that must be left to the his- 
torian, gained the political or social 
power of its predecessor, and it is this 
which has sharply divided the twentieth 
from the nineteenth century. Unlike the 
middle classes, labor has not won its way 
into the Public Schools. Consequently 
English education—and, as both cause 
and result, English life along with it— 
has become almost irrevocably split: 
labor has set up its own schools partially 
in imitation but more in rivalry of the 
Public Schools, and has become so much 
the enemy of the Public Schools as, on 
the whole, to prefer their destruction to 
their reform. As a second consequence 
the Public Schools have been denied the 
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fructifying influence of labor’s ideas; in 


other words, if there has been no reform 


Though one should be careful not to 
oversimplify the problem, the lesson 
taught by all this should be fairly ob- 
vious. No pious hopes and no amount of 
theorizing on the part of a few people 
is going to solve the Public School prob- 
lem. The Gordian knot may be cut— 
and it is the beginnings of this process 
that started the present controversy—by 
the complete impoverishment and thus 
destruction of the upper classes. Short 
of such an eventuality the future de- 
pends on the relationship of classes that 
emerges from the war, since the status 
of the Public Schools is ultimately a re- 
flection of this relationship. Labor must 
either be conceded or win for itself at 
least equal political and economic power 
with other classes as the sine qua non 
of Public School reform. For only if 
labor becomes a partner in running the 
state will she gain admittance to the 
Public Schools, and unless she gains such 
admittance all other reforms are at once 
futile as well as impossible of achieve- 
ment. And acceptance of the lower classes 
into the Public Schools must mean some- 
thing rather different than it does to 
most conservatives who have currently 
been airing their views on the subject. If, 
in accordance with Sir Cyril Norwood’s 
suggestion, the Public Schools merely ac- 
cept money from the state for taking the 
cream of the elementary school boys and 
training them to be members of the up- 
per classes, worse than nothing will have 
been accomplished, for the split between 
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ly because labor has never won the right 
of entry into the Public Schools and 
therefore of influence over their policy. 





classes will have been widened not nar- 


rowed, and there will be no reform of 
Public School education itself. Admit- 
tance of the laboring classes to the Public 
Schools must mean that the doors of the 
Public Schools will, with the aid of ex- 
tensive government subsidies, be open to 
all classes on an equal competitive basis; 
and it must involve some control of the 
Public Schools by the state, that is by all 
classes in the democracy. 

If the past is to be any guide to the 
future, a share of control in the Public 
Schools by labor is not, however, in it- 
self a guarantee of successful Public 
School reform. The chances are that 
some great Arnold, a 
Thring, a Sanderson—will be needed to 
fuse past with future. In any case there 
must be such fusion. The English upper 
classes as well as many others are pas- 
sionately devoted to Public School tradi- 
tions, many of which are certainly worth 
preserving. Even if it were able to, labor 
would be foolish to destroy the Public 
Schools. English institutions have always 
functioned most effectively—and will 
probably continue to do so while Eng- 
land remains England—when they have 
their roots in the past, when amid much 


educator—an 


that is new can be found layers of an- 
cient tradition, when, though the spirit 
is modern, the form, the structure, the 
visual and tactile image are old. 

Just what ought to be preserved and 
what discarded, it would be presumptu- 
ous to say. But this much at least can be 
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hazarded. Though the Public Schools 
must be democratized, they ought to 
remain distinct institutions; though Par- 
liament should have some control over 
them, they should also have some inde- 
pendence; though they must turn out 
intelligent, efficient, and democratically- 
minded boys, they must not lose their 
ability to train character and inspire loy- 
alty; and, though basic methods of edu- 
cation like the prefect-fagging system 
must be humanized and democratized, 
they probably ought not to be destroyed. 
The Public Schools will almost surely 
serve the nation most effectively by not 
severing the cord that attaches them to 
the past. They may well best survive as 
special boarding schools, accessible to all 
on an equal basis, which will turn out the 
sort of leaders that a democracy needs 
and which other types of schools may 
not, despite the insistence of day-school 
masters to the contrary, be so well fitted 
to produce. 

If one had been asked in July, 1939, 
what chance there was for such a solution 
to the problem of Public School re- 
form, one would have been compelled 
to answer “not very much.” The labor 
party was weak, and an increasingly un- 
popular Tory government had been 
rapidly widening the gap between 
classes. Those who wrote about the Pub- 
lic Schools were becoming more and 
more divided into two irreconcilable 
camps—the defenders of the Public 
Schools, who tended smugly to assume 
that all was right with the Public Schools 
except a few minor details, and the radi- 
cals and cynics who wanted to destroy 
them entirely. The situation today is still 
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full of difficulties, as the disagreements 
that are revealed by or lie hidden behind 
the present controversy bear witness to. 
The union of classes that is so startling 
and wonderful a fact of the war may not 
outlive the present emergency, for the 
war cannot itself solve the difficulties 
that cause class strife. The latter runs 
deep in all races. 

Yet there is more hope today than at 
any time in the past, except possibly 
around 1910. It is notable that whereas 
the last war temporarily froze economic 
and educational controversy, this war 
has stimulated such controversy. The 
old formulae and the old class divisions 
no longer have much meaning to people 
ringed about by enemies and, whether 
they be rich or poor, opposing their cour- 
age and ingenuity to the same bombs. 
The common people are saving England 
because they have faith in it; it is hard 
to believe that they will be satisfied to 
have saved it only for their “betters” 
or that they will be asked to have done 
so. England seems at last to have 
awakened to the fact that a real social 
democracy must emerge out of this con- 
flict as a positive answer to fascism. And 
if such a democracy does emerge—and 
only if it does—will there be an excellent 
chance for a true liberal revolution in 
the Public Schools. Public School reform 
is likely to follow, it cannot precede, so- 
cial and political reform. The Public 
Schools cannot do the initial work of 
building a society, but they can loyally 
serve, perpetuate, and improve that so- 
ciety. They can create a new hero for a 
new democratic society, and help to keep 
bright the ideals of England. 


Editorial 


‘’The Lure of the Familiar’’ 


anne the vivid figures of speech 
that grace and empower the writ- 
ings of William James “the lure of the 
familiar” is poignantly pertinent to the 
crisis of the American nation in this hour 
of its entrance into World War II. De- 
cember 7, 1941 will never be forgotten 
in the long history of human infamy. 
Nor will the bombing of defenceless 
Manila ever fade from America’s 
memory. To what degree the isolation- 
ists and pacifists should be blamed for 
these tragedies we leave for the his- 
torians to determine. That many of them 
were and continue to be sincere we do 
not question. That they were victims of 
gross misunderstanding should not be 
weighted too heavily against them for 
it is human to err, particularly when the 
problem is as vast and complex as the 
one concerned with America’s deeply 
ballasted way of life. Suffice that now 
we humbly acknowledge that “it can 
happen here,” that, together with 
experts throughout the world, we under- 
estimated the readiness and daring of the 
enemy and overestimated his decency 
and honor as a civilized being. It is pro- 
foundly difficult for twentieth century 
educated and enlightened mankind to 
adjust itself to the strategy and perfidy 
of the jungle-man. We had been secure 
in the faith that there is honor in war 
as well as in peace. Fifth column 


treachery, the base cowardice of attack 
on defenceless civilians, diplomacy as the 
smoke screen covering the advance of 
attack against those committed to trust 
while negotiations were requested by the 
enemy to continue—these are the 
hideous traits of human degeneracy at its 
nadir and all this will be the loathsome 
definition of Hitlerism in the dictionaries 
of the future. 

We are at war not merely to protect 
our own ideals but to take our stand with 
hundreds of millions of men and women 
throughout the world who cherish demo- 
cratic freedom. This is a war between 
two colossal conceptions of life which 
have often met in battle but never be- 
fore so desperately: totalitarian despot- 
ism on the one side, individual freedom, 
on the other. But let us not lightly and 
complacently believe that Pearl Harbor 
and Manila have cemented us into a 
gigantic phalanx that from now on will 
move with steady might against the 
enemy whether on land and sea, in the 
air, in industrial plants, schools, or 
homes. The response to the shock of 
betrayal has been concerted and electric 
and there is vastly more unity of de- 
termination and all-out defense than be- 
fore; there is new significance in the 
word “alert”; new vigor in the efforts 
that until now were imposed and there- 
fore sullenly applied. But heartening as 
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are these new attitudes it continues to be 
true that we are in no small degree still 
under the hypnotic spell of “the lure of 
the familiar.” Herein lies our greatest 
danger. 

An article entitled “The Impact of 
Revolution” in the Saturday Review of 
Literature (December 27, 1941) by 
Jerome and Katherine Bruner inspires 
this editorial. The article reports the re- 
sults of an inquiry by social scientists at 
Harvard University into the life his- 
tories of German refugees during the 
period before and after the Nazi revolu- 
tion. These refugees wrote with full 
frankness of their behavior toward the 
demands and episodes of the crisis into 
which they had been thrust. One man 
simply moved into his country home 
deep in the woods and continued his 
usual routine. One Jewish couple in the 
midst of a pogrom retired to their music 
room and played Mozart while flames 
crackled and smoke reeked from a near- 
by burning synagogue. All of these 
refugees believed at first that “there 
would be exceptions.” Some away from 
home hurried back to homes being 
bombed. In one way or another in the 
beginning they refused to accept the 
catastrophic change as part of their own 
personal lives. Not until they were in- 
dividually, physically affected did they 
attempt adjustment, such as emigration. 
They were riveted to the familiar, en- 
chained by habit, paralyzed by the old. 

All of us are lured by the familiar. 
We prefer the old shoe to the new; 
“there is no place like home” means the 
place where we can move at ease, be 
ourselves. At home we do not need to 
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think or to make adjustments. Living is 
smooth with long understood routine. 
And it is so in our national life. Here 
we have lived according to a fixed pat- 
tern, secure in the conviction that two 
oceans protected us from invasion, and 
that we had no need or even right to 
participate in the military aspects of 
European politics. And while we so 
believed and acted the world was shrink- 
ing and doing so with our knowledge. 
Airplanes were flying from coast to coast, 
continent to continent. Submarines were 
multiplying and at greater speed slink- 
ing through the oceans. Everyday we 
read of England being bombed and 
other cities and countries conquered by 
fifth column sapping. And yet we pro- 
foundly believed that we were secure 
and that what happened in Europe was 
no business of ours! There are many 
who still think so. We have talked with 
them. There are others who declare that 
it makes no difference to us what hap- 
pens in Europe. If Hitler wins we can 
do business with him as well as with 
anyone else. Others sneer at England 
and ask how much is it going to cost us 
to help her and when will we get our 
money back? Not only are such attitudes 
evidence of the lure of the familiar but 
they are examples of our indisposition 
to discover relationships among the facts 
we know. It is clear to all who read and 
listen that America is only a few hours 
removed from Europe and that in the 
midst of the Pacific Hawaii can be at- 
tacked by an enemy whose submarines 
and bombers traveled three thousand 
miles on a mission of surprise annihila- 
tion. What was done can, and we fear, 
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will be tried again and again both on 
the Pacific and the Atlantic. While all 
this is realistically true there are many 
who continue to declare that we could 
have remained secure while the rest of 
the world flamed and died. Not only is 
there the lure of the familiar but there is 
the lure of wishful thinking, and stub- 
born resistance to change however im- 
perative it may be. 

There is wide-spread evidence that we 
have become an effete people. In no 
other nation are there as many automo- 
biles in proportion to the population; in 
no other land so many conveniences and 
luxuries. In the midst of efforts to 
awaken us to dangers of attack the auto- 
mobile industry had one of its greatest 
booms. Today, with the rationing of 
tires and the sudden reduction to almost 
zero of the manufacturing of private 
cars, Americans are having a foretaste of 
what all-out war means. Severe, deep- 
going adjustments to simpler living lie 
ahead for us all. Perhaps this will not be 
unmixed blessing. It may be that with 
the full realization of the jeopardy that 
threatens our way of life long-forgotten 
traits of character will recover their 
rightful valuation. In the midst of the 
spreading confusion and the insecurity 
of material possessions may come the 
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awareness of those values that church 
and school uphold. It is in this hour that 
teachers should be inspired with a faith 
in their call to uphold the ideals by 
which sound education steers its course. 
If one asks, what can teachers do to help 
defend our nation? the answer lies not 
in spectacular heroism but in the quiet, 
simple, steady affirmations of truths that 
are the bed-rock of American democracy. 
These must be made to shine with un- 
shaded splendor. From every classroom 
in the land should stream the rays that 
bring light to troubled and despairing 
lives. In our schools the young must 
be trained to withstand shock and with 
intelligence to meet emergency needs. 
Upon the schools and colleges will de- 
pend the strengthening of morale 
through intelligent loyalty to the ideals 
of freedom. Not spectacular, such serv- 
ice is basic to the staunch support of the 
battle lines. We must wrench ourselves 
loose from the hypnotic spell of old 
routine and familiar ways and thereby 
become ready for new opportunities and 
new realities. Now is the time not only to 
reaffirm the faith of our founding fathers 
but to explore hidden potentialities of 
character and personality and to release 
these latent powers in the service of all- 
out defense of our treasured liberties. 

















The South 


ELIZABETH UTTERBACK 


I think that God must love the South a lot. 
When other lands are cold and wet and grey, 
The sun shines here throughout the long fair day. 
When other songs are hushed, the deep full notes 
Of spirituals rise from a thousand throats 

Of negroes, swaying in the cotton field— 

What other land that so profusely yields 

The necessary food for daily meals, 

Then throws in lavishly the deep perfume 

Of honeysuckle and magnolia bloom; 

Of moonlight, mocking-bird, and happy laughter 
Where hearts can still beat staunchly, even after 
Defeat. Where doors stand open wide 

To welcome every traveller inside— 

Long sunny days, and then the languorous night 
With starshine, music, and pale candle light. 
Where voices are as soft as angel wings 

And sentiment pervades the heart and clings. 
That is the South—and I know God must love it, 
For heaven itself is just a step above it! 
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Make Democracy Safe Throughout 
the World! 


“WE MUST FIGHT” 


(Patrick Henry, Speech in the Continental Con- 
gress, 1775) 


If we wish to be free; if we wish to pre- 
serve inviolate those inestimable privileges 
for which we have been so long contend- 
ing; if we mean not basely to abandon the 
noble struggle in which we have been so 
long engaged, and which we have pledged 
ourselves never to abandon until the glori- 
ous object of our contest shall be obtained 
—we must fight! An appeal to arms, and 
to the God of hosts, is all that is left us. 


“TIMES THAT TRY MEN’S 
SOULS” 


(Tom Paine, “The Crisis,” 1776) 


These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The Summer soldier and the sunshine pa- 
triot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
service of their country; but he that stands 
it now, deserves the love and thanks of 
man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is 
not easily conquered; yet we have this 
consolation with us, that the harder the 
conflict, the more glorious the triumph. 
What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too 
lightly; it is dearness only that gives every- 
thing its value. Heaven knows how to put a 
proper price upon its goods; and it would be 
strange indeed if so celestial an article as 


FREEDOM should not be highly rated. 


INTOLERANCE CONDEMNED 
(Jefferson, First Inaugural Address, 1801) 


Let us restore to social intercourse that 
harmony and affection without which lib- 
erty and even life itself are but dreary things. 
And let us reflect that, having banished from 
our land that religious intolerance under 
which mankind has so long bled and suf- 


fered, we have yet gained little if we coun- 
tenance a political intolerance as despotic as 
wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody 
persecutions. 


“THE WORLD’S BEST HOPE” 
(Jefferson, First Inaugural Address, 1801) 


I know, indeed, that some honest men 
fear that a republican government cannot be 
strong; that this Government is not strong 
enough; but would the honest patriot, in the 
full tide of successful experiment, abandon 
a government which has so far kept us free 
and firm on the theoretic and visionary fear 
that this Government, the world’s best hope, 
may by possibility want energy to preserve 
itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the con- 
trary, the strongest government on earth. 


“SHIP OF DEMOCRACY” 


(Walt Whitman, from “Leaves of Grass’) 


Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy, 

Of value is thy freight, ’tis not the Present 
only, 

The Past is also stored in thee, 

Thou holdest not the venture of thyself, not 
of the Western Continent alone, 

Earth’s resume entire floats on thy keel, O 
ship, is steadied by thy spars, 

With thee Time voyages in trust, the ante- 
cedent nations sink or swim with thee, 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, 
heroes, epics, wars, thou bear’st the other 
continents. 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine, the destina- 
tion-port triumphant; 

Steer then with good strong hand and wary 
eye, O helmsman, thou carriest great 
companions, 

Venerable priestly Asia sails this day with 
thee. 

And royal, feudal Europe sails with thee. 
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FATHER Was AN Eprror by Joshua K. 
Bolles. W. W. Norton and Company. 
284 pp. $2.50. 

As a reaction against the mechanization 
of life and the turmoils of economic dis- 
turbance perhaps we witness at present the 
flow from the presses of a number of books 
describing little-known American citizens— 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, farmers, and 
editors. Similar books are appearing about 
teachers. It seems a retreat, a nostalgia for 
the (supposed) “good old days.” 

As editor of a small-town New England 
village newspaper, the father is interested 
in the restricted confines of the povincial 
town. The author treats Saturday night 
baths, duck-carving, bicycling, small town 
pride, Fourth-of-July celebrations, and 
similar characteristics of the contemporary 
village. But the father lived when an editor 
had powerful influence; the newspaper 
usually was built around the personality 
of the editor. And he took his position 
seriously! Through a maze of election 
parades, band concerts, village checkers, and 
volunteer firemen there is revealed in this 
delightful bit of Americana the ordinary 
American citizen of other days, a man of 
restricted vision but wholesome integrity. 

The book is written in lively newspaper 
style by the editor’s son, himself a newspaper 
man. It is not only good reading and good 
entertainment, but is a faithful chronicle of 
an influential type in a period when simplic- 
ity and individualism counted for more 


than they now do. 


GREAT SOLDIERS OF THE Two WorLp 
Wars by H. A. DeWeerd, published by 
W. W. Norton. 378 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. H. A. DeWeerd is editor of “‘Mili- 


tary Affairs” and in the present volume 
applies his knowledge as military expert to 
an evaluation of twelve military leaders: 
Schlieflen, Hindenburg, Hoffmann, Kit- 
chener, Lawrence, Pershing, Petain, Game- 
lin, Churchill, Waverly, Seeckt and Hitler. 
Accompanying the text are photographic 
illustrations of these leaders, and several 
maps. Schliefflen is included because “he 
was in a very real sense the intellectual 
and spiritual leader of the German army 
in 1914.” Churchill and Hitler are listed, 
because as statesmen-warriors they can 
“marshal and direct the immense range 
of military, economic and moral weapons 
employed.” ‘The book is likewise a running 
interpretation of modern warfare, together 
with its new type of strategy and weapons. 
The sketches of the leaders of the second 
World War are brought up to 1940. 
Because of its obvious major interest at 
this time the chapter on Hitler will be read 
with particular attention for, according to 
the author, Hitler has had “the strangest 
and most spectacular military career in 
history.” The author notes that he was 
reared in an atmosphere of poverty and 
parental quarreling, that he was drawn to 
his mother and reflected her neurotic tend- 
encies. He was a problem child in school 
and a source of irritation to his playmates. 
He grew up without friends, was frustrated 
on every hand and without a life purpose. 
Rejected twice as a student at the Vienna 
Academy of Art, he went embittered to 
Munich in 1912. During 1914 he threw 
himself with naive enthusiasm into the war 
and saw action for the first time at Ypres 
on October 29, 1914. The author believes 
that some of Hitler’s success as a political 
and military leader can be attributed to his 
having been continuously underestimated 
by opponents. He attained eminence and 
success because, not having been taken 
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seriously, no one combined against him. 
His technique of breaking down an enemy 
by moral sapping of the people and fifth 
column invasion is borrowed from his own 
struggle for power and from the methods 
used by the Bolsheviki. He is the master 
of stealthy war of conquest by demoraliza- 
tion and intrigue. Hitler’s method of mili- 
tary administration centers in his technique 
of retreating to Berchtesgaden to think. 
While this may at first seem a joke, one of 
the keenest students of military science in 
the United States has insisted that not 
until Hitler’s adversaries make it possible 
for their leaders to have adequate time for 
thought can they hope to win. The author 
believes that the Nazi victories have been 
due in large part to Hitler’s superior think- 
ing. At his retreat he is surrounded by his 
corps of secretaries and his personal general 
staff, particularly General Alfred Jodl, who 
is responsible solely to the Fuehrer and is 
regarded as Hitler’s military brain. But 
Hitler is not appraised by the author as 
another general or a new Napoleon, but 
rather as a master military administrator. 
His genius in the military field lies in dis- 
covering the essential weakness of an enemy 
and exploiting it, and in his diabolical skill to 
isolate his adversaries through diplomacy 
and terror, and, further, in his talent to 
pick the psychological moment for attack. 
The final paragraph in the book deserves 
quotation and at this hour no comment 
thereon is necessary: 

The military and political genius of Hitler is 
of such singular quality that “he has become even 
before his death a myth, a legend, almost a 
God.” Should his plans of 1941 meet with suc- 
cess, he will occupy a place unrivaled among the 
conquerors of history. In that case no one can 
foresee how many years must pass before the cloud 
of darkness, which follows his legions, will lift 
from the face of terrified Europe. Should his 
dream of conquest fail, there will be no St. 
Helena distant enough to shelter him from the 
slow and terrible anger of the millions of name- 
less people he has tricked, broken, and enslaved. 
His poetic nature will doubtless demand in that 


case an end worthy of a Wagnerian hero. He has 
vowed that if defeat must come, like Samson he 
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will pull down the pillars of organized Society 
with him. 


Each of the chapters contains minute 
references to conditions in Europe and there 
are enlightening descriptions of military 
strategy and techniques. For a better under- 
standing of the world conflict at the pres- 
ent time, the book is a source of unusual 
information. 

@ 


Lapy SourDouGH by Francis Ella Fitz 
as told to Jerome Olum. Illustrated. ‘The 
Macmillan Company. 319 pp. $3.00. 


Judged by the title and the jacket, here 
is a western thriller with scenes laid in some 
typical frontier mining town. While it is 
a true thriller, it is the autobiography of a 
remarkable young woman brought up in 
New York City, at the turn of the century, 
and her adventures as a stenographer with 
the Rowe Cooperative Mining Company in 
Nome, Alaska, during one of the great gold 
rushes in that area. It is almost unbelievable 
that a young woman, brought up in com- 
fortable surroundings, could dare to venture 
as the only one of her sex into the dangers 
of Alaska and endure the fearful hardships 
of wintry storms, shortage of food and the 
decencies of civilized comfort. As the only 
woman among the prospectors for gold, she 
endured in their company the terrors of 
long treks over windswept, icebound areas, 
and’ the obvious discomforts and hardships 
by day and night. 

As stenographer for the Rowe Company 
she was victimized by the Cooperation and 
particularly by Rowe, who had persuaded 
her to become the Company’s stenographer. 
Miss Fitz, however, won out. She netted 
over $100,000 in gold from the Ophir 
Creek claims, which she continued to 
operate until 1906, returning to the States 
on several trips during her prolonged pros- 
pecting in Alaska. 

Aside from the detailed references to 
Miss Fitz’s personal experiences, the book 
contains epic descriptions of Alaska winters. 
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A “Sourdough,” by the way, is an ex- 
perienced explorer or settler in a new and 
usually a mining country. The book leaves 
no doubt that Miss Fitz, who later became 
Mrs. Francis E, F. Sanger, is entitled to 
the cognomen which forms the title of her 
book. Its character portrayals (Rowe and 
Wiskers for example) are among the high- 
lights of the book. 

Lady Sourdough, with its photographic 
illustrations, is another example of the fact 
that often truth is stranger than fiction. 


8 


EDUCATION 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL by Freeman Glenn Ma- 
comber. American Book Company. 330 
pp. $2.00. 

This is a volume on methods or principles 
of teaching, written from the Progressive 
point of view. Contrasting older types of 
schools with the newer procedures, the 
author frankly espouses the latter. 

The unit of the curriculum and of plan- 
ning is the “experience unit.” The concept 
is clearly explained and detailed “logs” of 
several activity units are quoted showing 
in detail just what the unit embraces. 
Specific directions are given for selecting 
and planning the unit activities. The “core” 
curriculum is approved. The work of the 
elementary school is found to center in social 
living, science experiences, the three R’s, 
and in self-expression and appreciation. A 
chapter on classroom management is con- 
cerned primarily with objectives and lacks 
specific help which the beginning teachers 
need effectively to control a class. 

The concept of evaluation is introduced, 
the pupils and teacher together evaluating 
the outcomes of their study. In common 
with most other books on teaching the pres- 
ent volume considers the teacher as a coun- 
selor. There are clear and useful statements 
of Progressive education practices. 

In common with the usual Progressive 
point of view there is stress upon community 
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co-operation. There is a recognition that 
in some instances Progressive points of 
view have been extreme, and an attempt 
has been made in the book to avoid ultra- 
extreme positions. This attitude accords with 
a growing tendency to avoid excesses in 
these modern schools. 

There are the usual readings for further 
study and problems for study and discussion. 

The volume can be recommended as a 
textbook for use in teacher-education in- 
stitutions which prepare elementary teach- 
ers. All elementary teachers-in-service will 
profit by reading it, whatever their philos- 
ophy of education may be. 


# 


CHILD PsycHo.ocy by Charles E. Skinner 
and Philip Lawrence Harriman, editors. 
The Macmillan Company. 509 pp. 
$3.00. 

The authorship of this volume is com- 
posite. Twelve specialists have collaborated 
with the two editors, each writing a chap- 
ter of the book. 

The point of view stated by the authors 
is “comprehensive, modern, integrated, and 
functional.” The scientific is stressed. It is 
a book of fundamental concepts for parents, 
students of education, school administrators, 
superintendents of institutions and hospitals 
for children as well as for public-spirited 
citizens. 

With so catholic an aim in writing, there 
is always the danger that in attempting so 
much the needs of no single group are met. 
What is too technical for one group may be 
too elementary for another. However, in 
the present instance, the editors seem to 
have surmounted the difficulty reasonably 
well. Eclectic in its position psychologically, 
the usual topics found in a book on the 
psychology of childhood are found without 
unusual originality of arrangement or treat- 
ment. The table of contents shows a tradi- 
tional outline of chapters. For its purposes, 
this form of treatment is undoubtedly wise. 
The elementary or beginning students lack 
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the background necessary for critical evalua- 
tion of divergent points of view. What is 
given here is a well-rounded, fairly com- 
plete presentation of fundamental facts 
which are needed by the classroom teacher 
and others having similar problems. 

The arrangement for teaching is good. 
The limited list of selected references is 
helpful. Questions and exercises at the end 
of each chapter furnish the stimulus for 
reflection upon, and application of, the 
principles involved. Forty-five pages of 
chapter outlines are given in an appendix, 
serving as a means of organizing and classi- 
fying the knowledge. To this some would 
object, believing that outlining is a func- 
tion for the students to perform. However, 
in a composite volume such as this it aids 
clarity of presentation. 


8 


DEVELOPMENT OF READING IN HIGH 
ScHOOL by Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond. 
The Macmillan Company. 363 pp. 
$2.00. 


Here is a long needed treatment of a 
major teaching problem in high school. 
There is now general awareness that the 
problem of reading, even if solved in ele- 
mentary school, recurs in relation to various 
subject matter fields in the high school. 
Mass education being what it is, one cannot 
expect that children in the elementary 
school can acquire great proficiency in all 
kinds of reading. It is, therefore, impera- 
tive that reading be considered a continuous 
problem in public education, and some of 
us believe also in higher education. 

The present book considers in masterly 
detail the over-all school reading program 
together with the development of reading 
techniques and skills, vocabulary, interests, 
reading in various subject matter fields 
(such as social studies, literature, mathe- 
matics, science), the development of ends 
in reading through use of the library, and 
various methods of appraising reading 
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ability. There is a helpful section on ways 
and means of aiding the retarded reader, 
and a closing section on coordinating the 
reading program between elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The book is excellently written, rich 
with bibliographies and, in the best sense of 
the word, practical. It is the kind of book 
that all high school teachers should read 
and use as a frequent guide. It is not a 
book of theory, but a book of practical 
programs in line with the daily needs of 
high schools of all types. To those who 
are interested in teaching pupils to study 
the book is an important illustration of 
what this purpose of teaching involves. 


W 


Music In THE HiGH ScuHoor by Harry 
Robert Wilson. Illustrated. Silver Bur- 
dett Company. 440 pp. $3.00. 

In no department of the high school has 
more extensive and more significant prog- 
ress been made during recent years than 
in that of music. This is made clear by the 
detailed textual descriptions and _photo- 
graphic illustrations in the present book. 
The author has performed a valuable ser- 
vice in discussing music in relation to the 
adolescent, and as an integral part of the 
curriculum, but the book is primarily de- 
scriptive of plans for administering and de- 
veloping various types of musical programs 
in the general assembly, recitals and con- 
certs, community and choral singing, A 
Cappella, in the voice class, in the band, 
in the hour of music appreciation, and so on. 

Many pages are devoted to the equip- 
ment, relations to the community, rating 
scala, schedules, instrumentation and for- 
mation of bands and orchestras, stage equip- 
ment, etc. In other words, the book is a 
rich mine of information clearly and 
beautifully prese nted. It would seem to be a 
sine qua non in every high school where 
music is a major activity. 
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Tue SUBJECT FIELDs In GENERAL Epu- 
CATION—A report of the National Com- 
mission on cooperative curriculum plan- 
ning by John J. De Boer, editor. D. 
Appleton-Century Company. 239 pp. 
$1.50. 

Happily here is a report of an investiga- 
tion which sought to discover the areas of 
common interest basic to the respective 
subject matter fields in high school. The 
Commission entrusted with the study 
sought a principle of interdepartmental inte- 
gration of subject matter of value to the 
pupil and his needs. For this reason, the 
Report is a contribution to the literature on 
curriculum integration. In thirteen chapters 
the book covers social studies, English, 
journalism, speech, modern foreign lan- 
guages, natural science, mathematics, home 
economics, health and physical education, 
business education, art, the school library, 
with a concluding chapter on “Our 


Emerging Life Centered Curriculum.” 
Strangely, there are no chapters on litera- 
ture, dramatics, music, and the physical 


sciences. In view of the vast possibilities of 
integration by means of literature, which 
obviously include not a little of history as an 
interpretive record of development in any 
other field considered in the report, it is 
surprising that the Commission omitted a 
detailed inquiry into this inexhaustible area. 
The Report concludes that leaders among 
organized subject matter teachers are re- 
sponsive to the demands for a high school 
curriculum based on common human 
needs, and for this reason such leaders are 
eager to promote long-term programs, 
which have predominantly social rather 
than intellectual objectives. 

Each of the chapters in the book con- 
tains pointed and practical discussions 
whereby the respective subjects may become 
functional in attaining the basic social ob- 
jectives which the Report emphasizes. By 
implication, the Report does not seek to 
remove systematic subject matter but 
rather to adapt it to the current and 
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homely needs of the pupils. It, therefore, 
does not attack subject matter as such but 
rightly indicates ways and means whereby 
departmentalism may be interlocked in 
serving those ends which today pupils them- 
selves insist should be emphasized. Studies 
of this sort are greatly needed and we may 
hope that further reports along this line 
may be forthcoming. 


¥ 


‘THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL by W. A. Saucier. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Company. 


537 pp- $3.25. 

Evaluated in the light of Gestalt or or- 
ganismic psychology and the democratic 
philosophy or way of life, this comprehen- 
sive study of elementary school theory and 
practice emphasizes wholeness, integration, 
experience, meaningful activity, insight, 
thinking, interest, attitude; in a word, the 
development of the child as a whole. Al- 
though the organization of the book em- 
ploys the usual subject matter divisions, 
the purpose of the organization is to show 
how each of these subject matter areas can 
be vitalized through experiences that are 
meaningful, comprehensive and integrative. 
The book is not a theoretical discussion, but 
derives it content from results of research, 
and the descriptions of practices in schools 
based upon Progressive practices. 

The author has faithfully documented 
his material, supplied beautiful and descrip- 
tive photographic illustrations. In Appendix 
I there are valuable lists of books and re- 
lated materials for teaching the principal 
elementary school subjects; in the second 
appendix is an index to producers and 
distributors of educational films; a third 
appendix gives sources of material for radio 
in education. 

In a book that is so helpfully up to date 
and faithful to newer conceptions of ele- 
mentary education, it is to this reviewer 
extremely strange that the author has omit- 
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ted a comprehensive discussion of the ele- 
mentary school library. There are passing 
references to the class-room library, but so 
far as this reviewer has been able to dis- 
cover there is no discussion of the rapidly 
growing trend to develop the library as a 
major unit of the elementary school. 

The book as a whole is a superior ex- 
ample of professional writing and deserves 
widespread inclusion in courses in elemen- 
tary education and should become a close 
companion of elementary teachers who are 
eager to develop their respective types of 
teaching toward ideals which are now 
widely approved. 


| 


FICTION 


No Measure Dancep by Harry Lee. The 
Macmillan Company. 466 pp. $3.00. 


This is the story of Lily Stagg, a “career” 
woman in business. In a family socially in- 
secure, Lily, at eighteen, must assume the 
support of her family—her mother and a 
younger brother and sister. After long 
searching, she secures a position in the 
Herman Department Store. Gradually her 
whole life is entwined about the store and 
its success. Though she marries somewhat 
reluctantly, she refuses children who would 
interfere with her business success. She ad- 
vances rapidly from her place as bundle 
wrapper to floor manager and buyer. How- 
ever, all this is at the expense of her de- 
votion to work, her husband, and her final 
estrangement from him. More and more 
she ceases to be an influence in the lives of 
her brother and sister. As the store advances 
under the brilliant management of Charles 
Salter, Lily makes a corresponding advance, 
only to arrive at middle age, to find that 
she has missed much of the best of life. 
Finally, Lily is disillusioned by Salter, who 
marries a rather plain woman after he 
becomes president of the firm. A series of 
incidents with Salter, with her brother and 
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sister, and with the store employees lead 
Lily to the conclusion that in finding 
business success she has missed life. 

There is a two-fold interest in the story. 
It is a penetrating psychological analysis; 
and a sociological study of a phase of 
business life. There are dramatic scenes, 
romance, emotional conflict. From a girl 
in her teens, living for the sake of her 
family and warmly in love, Lily becomes 
hard, selfish and mechanized in her thought 
and action. She casts aside all which blocks 
the path to her business progress, hope- 
lessly compromising herself in doing so. 
The novel shows how singleness of aim 
may produce success in business, but failure 
in living. 

As the story unfolds it shows the ruth- 
lessness with which a business sometimes 
reaches a sole aim—profits, depersonalizing 
its personnel in doing so. The stretch-out 
system, personal antagonism, store gossip, 
demands for sales, mark-ups for sales, social 
relationships of employers and employees, 
dinner dates with executives, the mad drive 
for increased sales—all these and more give 
a picture of the lives of department store 
employees which is revealing. But it has a 
more general application. It is a story of a 
mental struggle between the forces in the 
human soul striving for its better expression 
and the forces of materialism, which in this 
instance won. - 


Winpswept by Mary Ellen Chase. The 
Macmillan Co. 440 pp. $2.75. 


Maine ought to be proud of Mary Ellen 
Chase. Again she has laid the scene of a 
distinguished novel on the stern Maine 
coast, perhaps symbolical of the meaning 
that forms the theme of another of her 
delicately artistic descriptions of American 
life. Not an exciting story, it tells of the 
life of three generations of Marstons who 
believed in and practiced the simple, sturdy, 
honest code that seemingly belongs to 
another day, but which Miss Chase wants 
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us to believe underlies whatever is truly 
American. To Philip Marston Windswept 
was a place where nothing mediocre could 
happen. To him it meant high and serene 
living, clean as the wind which swept in 
from the sea. And it meant all this to his 
son John, who adhered to the same key- 
note of sound and wise living. Miss Chase’s 
pages bring to the reader not only the 
background of a retired mariner’s life but 
in Jan and Anton the lighter Bohemian 
strains that are so evident in American 
moods. But nowhere does one meet a sor- 
did, objectionable character. The reader is 
pursuaded that life can flow quietly without 
the bitter realism that is accented in most 
novels of today. If the story moves too 
serenely, too unlike the turbulence that is 
usually associated with modern life, this 
may be due to the kind of interpretation 
that current fiction offers and in Wind- 
swept is ignored, It is a relief to spend a 
few evenings away from the ugliness that 
seems to be the motif of current realism in 
fiction. Miss Chase rightly avoids the 
crashing struggle of populous centers in 
order to remind us that in the midst of 
the storm there is the haven of values 
easily forgotten in the fury of combat. 

It should not be inferred, however, that 
Windswept lacks action and drama. There 
is plenty of conflict of mind with mind, 
mood with mood, disposition with dispo- 
sition. The characters are real and human 
and fallible. But they move in the spirit of 
the old house and basically the characters 
are as sound as the house itself, honestly 
constructed by Caleb Perkins. This is the 
theme of the story: conflicts and variations 
of experience need not tear one away from 
profound convictions and deeply rooted 
values. Winds do sweep around and 
through life but like the oak it may settle 
all the more firmly to meet their attack. 
Miss Chase knows how to interpret such 
living and she does so with careful atten- 
tion to nature’s stage setting. Windswept 
is beautiful and rich reading. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


INTELLECTUAL AMERICA: IDEAS ON THE 
Marcu by Oscar Cargill. The Mac- 
millan Co. 777 pp. $5.00. 


The first of two volumes (the second to 
be entitled Jdeas in Conflict) the present 
work is the product of prodigious study 
and composition. It is a scholar’s attempt 
to trace, interpret, and evaluate the sources 
of intellectual America by a method that 
the author calls “Ideodynamics.” Five types 
or schools of literary writing are given de- 
tailed and critical illustrations: naturalism, 
decadance, primitivism, intellectualism and 
Freudianism, but almost half of the book 
is devoted to the Decadents and the 
Freudians. The author rightly links Ameri- 
can literature with its European influences 
in France, Germany, Scandinavia and Eng- 
land, with emphasis on France. Long lists 
of writers are considered, abroad and in 
America, and often brilliant appraisals are 
made of them. As an example of inter- 
mixed erudition and humor the book 
quickly engages the reader’s interest. Any 
protest against the author’s treatment needs 
to be tempered by the knowledge that it is 
the first of two volumes and therefore 
probably not intended to be exhaustive. As 
it stands, however, it contains disturbing 
omissions, which we hope will be richly 
filled in later. 

Mr. Cargill, as we have stated, is con- 
cerned with the European origins of Ameri- 
can ideas and throughout his interpretations 
indicates that American culture is part of 
the western heritage of ideas. This cannot 
be over-stressed. But while this is true it is 
not the whole or the adequately accented 
truth. American life has its own atmosphere, 
its own stimuli, its own tempo and direction, 
quite independent of the rest of the world. 
Our literature, in so far as it reflects the 
American temperament and ideals, belongs 
to a people but little removed from frontier 
values. European ideas in America undergo 
significant change when transplanted among 
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a people as heterogeneous as we are, and 
as sectionalized as our geography imposes. 
In fact, it seems at present premature to 
refer to intellectual America in the singular. 
Intellectually we are far from cohesive. 
This Mr. Cargill knows, of course, but 
he does not seem to have taken it sufficiently 
into account in his weighing of dominant 
ideas. Perhaps, because he lives in New 
York, he has been led to view American 
ideas and ideals through the eyes of groups, 
who, in this cosmopolitan city, evince tastes 
and standards not approved by more con- 
servative Americans in the Middle West or 
New England. Inasmuch as most pub- 
lishers have their editorial offices in New 
York it may be that they are influenced by 
the New York environment and favor 
writings that reflect what undoubtedly is 
exaggerated interest in the decadent and 
in the Freudian conceptions of conduct. 
But it needs to be carefully considered to 
what degree this type of literature is favored 
in the rank and file of American homes. 
What has just been said about New York 
publishers needs to be qualified by reference 
to those publishers who take a wider-lensed 
view of American life and therefore are less 
influenced by New York and Hollywood 
taste. 

Mr. Cargill’s method of criticism appears 
in the selection of his writers. Under 
Naturalism he devotes many pages to Zola, 
Flaubert, Thomas Hardy and George 
Moore from whose naturalism stem the 
ideas of the American naturalists: Hamlin 
Garland, Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, 
Theodore Dreiser, Earnest Hooten, San- 
tayana, and others. But the connection be- 
tween French and English naturalism on 
the one hand and the American examples 
on the other, is only faintly traced and one 
may well doubt that Santayana would 
acknowledge indebtedness of The Last 
Puritan to either Zola or George Moore. 
It is true that Gamaliel Bradford is an 
important naturalistic biographer. Pearl 
Buck and John B. Watson are undoubtedly 
naturalists but one wonders why so much 
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space is given to William Farrell, as a 
naturalist when his Studs Lonigan seems a 
better example of Decadence. We do not 
quarrel with Mr. Cargill’s selections, so 
much, as with his failure to make specific 
how European naturalism has influenced its 
American counterpart. The same criticism 
applies to all of his types. And this failure 
lies in large part in the author’s lack of 
clear definitions of the types of literature 
he considers and the consequent lack of 
explicit criteria which the reader can use 
to check on Mr. Cargill’s appraisals. It is 
not clear, for example, what are the basic 
differences among naturalism, decadence 
and primitivism. Sherwood Anderson, Ger- 
trude Stein, William Faulkner, Eugene 
O’Neill, Ernest Hemingway might well 
be classified under any one of these types. 
And there is a strong Freudian trend in all 
of them. 

While the value of the book is lessened 
by the method that the author employs it 
still deserves high praise for its unusually 
fine writing and for the author’s critical 
insight into the writings that he reviews. 
As a critic Mr. Cargill ranks high; we 
differ with him as a synthesist. Any one 
who desires a guide to a deeper under- 
standing of the works herein considered will 
enjoy and profit by a reflective reading of 
the book. It is a work of wide sweep and 
rich details, massive in its conception of 
American thought. We look forward to the 
second volume in which we hope the lacks 
and omissions of the present work will be 


supplied. 
8 


Heirs To Your Money anp How To 
Protect THEM by Nathaniel Fishman. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation. 130 
pp. $1.50. 

This volume, written by a member of 
the New York bar, aims to help the person 
making his will to avoid the many pitfalls 
which confront him. It has long been com- 
mon knowledge that will-making is a task 
which necessitates competent fundamental 
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knowledge, information which the layman 
often lacks. Instead of writing a prosaic 
and abstract book, the author has chosen 
to use the case method of examining “un- 
happy experiences” of forty-eight will- 
makers, whose errors resulted in litigations 
which depleted the estate or entirely an- 
nulled benefits to heirs. 

Wills currently made are contrasted with 
those of Franklin, Washington and Jeffer- 
son. The indefinite will of S. J. Tilden is 
contrasted with the terse and brief docu- 
ment left by Edward H. Harriman. Spe- 
cific information is given regarding lawyers’ 
fees, executors, trustees; bequests to minors, 
to medical science, and to “second wives”; 
disinterment, prayers for the repose of the 
undue influence, “spendthrift 
clauses,” clauses in restraint of marriage; 
lost wills, defaced wills; and ambiguity of 
wording. 

Six suggested forms are invaluable to 
the person who is making his will. And of 
particular interest are reprintings of extracts 
from the wills of such prominent personages 
as Benjamin N. Cardoza, Andrew Car- 
negie, Grover Cleveland, Robert E. Lee, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Joseph Pulitzer, John 
D. Rockefeller, Will Rogers, and Russell 
Sage. The book concludes with a dictionary 
of legal terms and their specialized mean- 
ings as they apply to wills. The volume is 
adequately indexed. 

The book is valuable for lawyers, trust 
officers, executors, but it is especially help- 
ful to the layman who is confused by 
intricate legal terms and legal language. 
Here, in simple form, is found the essential 
guidance needed by one who is making his 
will. In addition it is a valuable book of 
general information. 


8 


LANGuAGE IN Action by S. I. Hayakawa. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. ix ++ 243 pp. $1.25. 

This isn’t saying much, but Language in 

Action is the best book I have seen in 


soul; 
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either of its proper fields: training college 
freshmen in work-a-day reading and popu- 
larizing “semantics.” Hayakawa’s prose is 
a pleasure to read and, afterwards only, a 
thing to wonder at. Sure in the Mencken 
tradition, it has none of that air of con- 
trivance Mencken left to some of his sons; 
unlike Hugh Walpole’s recent Semantics, 
it breaks into but little wooden condescen- 
sion; it does not disguise under the casual 
a high seriousness too high. Too sane to 
think Science and Sanity, from which he 
principally derives, will save the world, 
too human to get frozen up in a system, 
Hayawaka can turn his heavy bibliography 
into conversation. Part of it, anyway. 

The book, however, is seriously limited, 
not by its ease, but by its intention. The 
intention is completely negative as he states 
it and mainly negative as he fulfills it. 
“What this book hopes to do,” he begins 
the Preface, “is to offer a general system 
for clearing the mind of harmful obstruc- 
tions.” But clearing out the mind is just 
more of what Thurman Arnold’s The 
Folklore of Capitalism and Stuart Chase’s 
The Tyranny of Words were trying. If 
one were simply of their fellowship, one 
would greet the new member as more 
complete, systematic, and tempered than 
they, and rest glad. But if “semantic” de- 
bunking is going to become a trend in 
publishing and perhaps in education, it 
wants a lot of probing from those who 
believe that a systematic study of how 
language works can make a contribution 
to American thinking and schooling. 

My observation, and more than mine, 
has been this: if you throw the main weight 
of your approval on scientific, informative 
statement and the main weight of your 
suspicion, however hedged, on “emotive” 
and “directive” language, exposing its “de- 
vices” and bulking up examples of angry 
men, advertising, savages, irresponsible 
propaganda, rationalization, and _ special 
pleading, you will teach people to fear the 
devices themselves, of whatever intention, 
and the air of all utterance that asserts, 
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moves, judges, calls to action. That comes 
of neglecting to explore the good things; 
how good to have been directed by Jeffer- 
son, how good to be moved by Job, how 
good to judge justly, how good to have 
asserted “A good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit.” 

Take a recent example. Though Thomas 
Mann involved, in The Coming Victory 
of Democracy, scrutiny of his world, tor- 
tured responsibility, profound interpretation, 
wrestlings with the devil in him, a great 
tradition, respect not inferior to Haya- 
kawa’s for “the importance of language,” 
and a master’s skill in its devices—never- 
theless his “‘words that don’t inform,” his 
(ignominiously) “snarl-words and _purr- 
words” (“but such disrespect is not in- 
tended”), his “symptoms of disturbance, 
unpleasant or pleasant,” would teach the 
quick sophisticates to class him with any 
park orator or news agency, handy. Instruc- 
tion purely, elaborately, or emphatically 
negative does things like that, becomes in 
the groping reader an instrument of his 
doubt, his doggedness, and timidity; en- 
courages him, at best, to narrow trust to 
the easy disinterestedness of physics and 
astronomy, which manage to suppress “dis- 
turbance” in worlds invisible and remote. 

This is not to load Hayakawa with the 
uninvited folly of any readers nor to neglect 
his positive achievements. His social attitude 
tries to be responsible and is courageous. 
His system allows positive training. He be- 
gins the book with language as codperation. 
He respects the disinterested “report” and 
in chapter after chapter trains excellently 
for it. But to literature he gives acknowl- 
edgement only—and parts of a sniping 
chapter, “Affective Communication.” 

That chapter is hard to characterize. 
Sometimes it gives the subject its due and 
literature its due, though in cool generaliza- 
tion and cautiously. Often, like the rest of 
the book, it treats literature as mere “ex- 
pression,” or mere pleasure: a sort of 
sheep in wolf’s clothing. For mostly, even 
this chapter is negative in emphasis and in 
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the painful examples which it associates 
with “expressions” of feeling. The “re- 
port” remains the norm and the disciplining 
exercise; affective devices keep turning 
suspect: “Verbal Hypnotism” is “like snakes 
under the influence .. .” But “if the author 
is a man to be trusted, there is no reason 
why we should not enjoy ourselves this 
way now and then.” Like telling daughter 
about liquor. Elements like repetition of 
phrases are “from the point of view of 
scientific reporting, extraneous; but without 
them, these phrases would not have im- 
pressed people.” The periodic sentence in- 
volves a “distortion” of “grammatical” or- 
der, but for innocent motive. Other chap- 
ters are even more touchy when they men- 
tion feelings. “All this [“‘Words that Don’t 
Inform” ] is not to say we should not snarl 
or purr . . . couldn’t stop if we wanted 
to... well worth listening to. ... But we 
must guard ourselves against mistaking these 
for reports.” ‘True, but badly slanted. 

This negativism, half of a “two-valued 
orientation,” gives rise to oversimplifica- 
tion and confusion in analysis (inconsistent, 
fortunately, with brief adequacies other- 
where). The distinction, for instance, be- 
tween the informative connotations of a 
world (such as its definitions) and the af- 
fective connotations (that old “aura of per- 
sonal feelings”), enforced by examples, adds 
up to this: on the former “everybody can 
agree”; they are “carefully established”; 
on the latter there is “no necessary agree- 
ment”; witness moot feelings about pigs 
and the rich words of angry men, adver- 
tisers, etc. But, as Hayakawa has blankly 
quoted from a good thing in The Kenyon 
Review, “the devices of poetry are the de- 
vices of pressure.” The affective connota- 
tions of literature, like the informative, are 
“carefully established” by pressure of con- 
text. The fair thing to point out would be 
this: that both connotations are important; 
that both need judging for “semantic” 
adequacy; that informative connotation is 
easier, but not more valuable, to judge; 
that agreement on either is not “necessary,” 
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in one sense, but the result of discipline; 
that agreement on both is “necessary,” in 
another sense, for good living. For living 
at all, in fact; see Kabloona. 

Like the book at large, “Metaphor and 
Simile” squirms under the genetic fallacy, 
to which an ungracious naturalism has 
loved to resort. Metaphors are permissible, 
certainly, for “expressing” feelings; they 
are “bound to occur.” But the only ex- 
planation we get of their “semantic” func- 
tion is their relationship to savage utterance. 
“Our first, unreflecting reaction,” under 
revulsion at the table, “is naturally to say, 
‘He is a pig.’ So far as our feelings are 
concerned [{ where is Korzybsky’s organism- 
as-a-whole? ], the man and the pig are 
identical with each other.” Hayakawa has 
already warned against “identification,” 
rightly. He finds metaphors in special abun- 
dance, therefore, “in all primitive speech, 
in folk speech, in the speech of the un- 
learned, in the speech of children, and in 
the professional argot of the theatre, of 
gangsters, and other lively occupations.” 
Simile, because it happens to mention J/ike, 
fares just better: “the very notion of simi- 
larity implies the consciousness of differ- 
ences, while at the earlier metaphor stage 
the pig and the person are identified. The 
simile, then, is something of a compromise 
stage between the direct, unreflective ex- 
pression of feeling and the report, but of 
course closer to the former than to the 
latter.” 

Such teaching, separating the “reports” 
of the wheat from the metaphors of the 
tares, the intellection of men from the feel- 
ing of fools, is invidious in motive, fallacious 
in method, and in effect vicious. When an 
intelligent man draws a metaphorical line 
through a human and a pig, even feelingly, 
he is no more “identifying” them than 
Einstein, when he calls his statement a 
“law,” “identifies” it with the statements 
of classical physics, theology, or cops. Only 
the Cheshire cat would think he was. One 
of these Springs the children and I are 
going to have us a “presymbolic” rite, 
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“agreeable,” slightly “extraneous,” but 
“lively’—“no reason why not”—with 
4A gamemnon, Paradise Lost, and War and 
Peace, Then sober up on a stock-market “re- 
port.” 

On education, also, once past the “re- 
port,” Hayakawa’s elaboration collapses into 
distrust. Literature that is wise, wisdom that 
is moving, are just blinked, like an excluded 
middle. But an education and a people 
which implement not exercise of the emo- 
tions to matureness, but distrust of them, 
are going to get caught short. A little “se- 
mantics,” evidently, is another dangerous 
thing. Hayakawa’s essay is better than its 
predecessors. —The way to completion is 
clear: go read Korzybsky some more; then, 
fighting through another terminology, Ken- 
neth Burke’s “Semantic and Poetic Mean- 
ing” in The Philosophy of Literary Form; 
then I. A. Richards some more, who, what- 
ever he may want in over-all system, has 
more questing good sense than any of them. 
Finally, without posting sentries, get into, 
say, Macbeth, whole hog; the author is a 
man to be trusted. Were Shakespeare 
writing today, however, and smartly edu- 
cated, he would take one look at a Mac- 
beth theme and run for his semantic sanity. 

Eart D. Lyon 
Fresno State College 
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MartTHA GRAHAM by Barbara Morgan. 
Sixteen dances—photographic sequences. 
Illustrated. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 
160 pp. $6.00. 

Martha Graham, as an exponent and 
creator of the modern dance, has attained 
unique eminence as a choreographic in- 
terpreter. In the present volume sixteen of 
her creations have been given photographic 
record by Miss Barbara Morgan who, in 
her own field, is an outstanding artist. The 
book is mainly a collection of startlingly 
beautiful photographs, but a brief text has 
been contributed by Martha Graham, her- 
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self; by Louis Horst, her musical director; 
and George Beiswinger, assistant editor of 
Theater Arts Monthly. 

Teachers of physical culture in the col- 
leges and high schools of America will linger 
over the many photographs, which in great 
detail show Martha Graham’s dance forms. 

So far as still photography can capture 
motion, this book is an amazing example of 
the artistic heights that photography can 
reach. It is, therefore, a volume that should 
attract everyone who is interested in pho- 
tography; but the center of interest, of 
course, is the Martha Graham technique 
of the dance. The illustrations make it 
very evident that the dance is a series of 
pictures in action. In abstract, therefore, 
the artistic dance form employs such ele- 
ments of art design as symmetry, harmony, 
balance, etc. What is called rhythm in a 
painting is, in the dance, rhythm in vital 
movement. Martha Graham has developed 
the modern dance into a new and dynamic 
art form, which continues and adapts the 
best of ancient and oriental choreography. 


# 


Tue New TEsTAMENT IN Basic ENc- 
LisH, “In a Vocabulary of One Thou- 
sand Words” a new translation prepared 
by a committee of biblical scholars under 
the direction of Professor $. H. Hooke. 
E. P. Dutton Company. 548 pp. $2.00. 


Basic English, produced by Professor C. 
K. Ogden, is a form of the English 
language based on 850 words which are 
quite adequate to express any meaning in 
English. To this list, fifty special Bible 
words and a hundred words regarded as 
most helpful in the reading of English 
verse were added, so that the present ver- 
sion of the New Testament employs only 
1,000 out of the nearly 415,000 words in 
the English language. The present version 
is not intended to compete with or supplant 
the Authorized Version, but rather may be 
used as an introduction and helpful com- 
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panion to it. It is gratifying to note that 
basic English enhances the directness and 
simplicity of the more familiar Authorized 
Version, and, in addition, brings to many 
obscure pages new significance and power. 

As an example of the effect that basic 
English has on a familiar passage, we cite 
the beatitudes: 


Happy are the pure in spirit: for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is theirs. 

Happy are those who are sad: for they will 
be comforted. 

Happy are the gentle: for the earth will be 
their heritage. 

Happy are those whose heart’s desire is for 
righteousness: for they will have their desire. 

Happy are those who have mercy: for they 
will be given mercy. 

Happy are the clean in heart: for they will see 
God. 

Happy are the peacemakers: for they will be 
named sons of God. 

Happy are those who are attacked on account 
of righteousness, because the Kingdom of Heaven 
shall be theirs. 

Happy are you when men give you a bad 
name and are cruel to you and say all evil things 
against you falsely because of me. Be glad and 
full of joy; for great is your reward in Heaven: 
for so were the prophets attacked who were be- 
fore you. 


The familiar verse, I Corinthians 15, 
reads, in part, as follows: 


Now I say this, my brothers, that it is not 
possible for flesh and blood to have a part in 
the kingdom of God; and death may not have 
part in life. See, I am giving you the revelation 
of a secret: We will not all come to the sleep of 
death, but we will all be changed in a second, in 
the shutting of an eye, at the sound of the last 
horn; for at that sound the dead will come again 
free forever from the power of death, and we will 
be changed, and this body which comes to de- 
struction will be made free from the power of 
death, and the man who is under the power of 
death will put on eternal life; but when this has 
taken place, then that which was said in the 
Writings will come true, “Death is overcome by 
life.” O, Death, where is your power? O, Death, 
where are your pains? The pain of death is sin; 
and the power of sin is the law. 


It is not intended, as stated, that The 
New Testament in Basic English should 
displace the familiar Authorized Version. 
It does, however, offer a helpful guide to 
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a clearer understanding of the familiar 
version and even the American Revised 
versions. Our particular interest is the ade- 
quacy of basic English to express meanings 
which usually are couched in a far more 
elaborate diction. 

The present version is printed chastely, 
and the format will satisfy those who cherish 
quiet dignity. It has received the approval 
of a large number of clergymen, among 
them the Reverend J. D. Moldenhawer, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York City; Bishop Tucker of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, pastor of the Christ Church, 
New York City; ; Dr. Russell Henry Staf- 
ford, minister of the Old South Church, 
Boston; the Reverend Edgar Romig, ex- 
president Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America, as well as several professors in 
theological seminaries. 

It would seem to be an admirable ver- 
sion to use at college chapel services. 


8 


THE Powers Girts by John Robert 
Powers. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton Co. 
224 pp. $2.50. 

To this reviewer The Powers Girls is 
interesting not because of its subject mat- 
ter, so much, but because it is a striking 
illustration of the role that photography can 
play in modern merchandizing. The models 
here portrayed together with some informa- 
tion about their origins and way of life 
are probably not personally more beautiful 
than many other young women that one 
meets day by day. They are, however, 
photogenic and for this reason supremely 
valuable to advertising. Under the magic 
touch of hair dresser and cosmetician al- 
most any young woman can attain not a 
little glamour if in addition she may wear 
clothes that have been expertly chosen. Mr. 
Powers has developed a far-famed bureau; 
his models are in demand throughout 


America and elsewhere. He describes how 
they are selected and trained; 


their daily 
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routine, income, expenses. Not an easy life 
and not a career, for the life of a model 
is extremely uncertain. The girls come 
from many walks of life, not a few from 
the socially élite. The standards are exact- 
ing. One of those referred to has a Phi 
Beta Kappa key. Dr. Albert Edward Wig- 
gam found that their I.Q. equals that of 
the upper six per cent of college seniors. 
We are informed that the average height 
of the models is five feet eight inches, with 
heels. But the great essential is versatility 
of appearance whereby as subjects in ads 
they can adapt themselves to the multiple 
appeals of pictorial suggestibleness. 

Of particular value to women, The 
Powers Girls is an entertaining peep into 
the world of modern advertising. Here com- 
mercial art reaches an alluring high. It 
evidently pays; find me a woman who does 
not believe that she can look as beautiful 
as a Powers girl in furs, kitchen apron, ski 
suit, evening gown, dude-ranch slacks. In 
the pictorial ad milady sees herself as in a 
dream and—never wakes up! 


| 


WiLp GEEsE AND How To CHAsE THEM 
by Charles Allen Smart. Random House. 
245 pp. $2.00. 

The author writes, “I have fallen into 
the habit of calling a moment of detached, 
esthetic, contemplative and highly conscious 
experience—the moment that starts, domi- 
nates, and results from a work of art—a 
wild goose, and the art of living a wild-goose 
chase.” While this reviewer believes that this 
rich and profound treatment of reasons and 
answers to the questions: Why am [I alive? 
Why am I? Why am I working? Why do 
I love? What is going on berween me and 
other people? What is Society doing to me, 
and what am I doing to Society? What is 
culture to me? deserve a clearer title, he is 
in full accord with the author’s evaluation 
of life. It is a book to read reflectively. Here 
is musical English and surprising interpre- 
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tations of the common meanings, which 
the usual person rarely analyzes. 

The reader should know that Mr. Smart 
was born in Cleveland in 1904, that he is 
a graduate of Harvard, and that he now 
lives with his wife near Chillicothe in Ohio 
at Oak Hill, which once was his aunt’s 
farm. He, however, is not a gentleman 
farmer, but does most of the work on the 
place himself. In other words, here is a 
man who seems to have found the key to 
happy, simple and productive living. 

Mr. Smart, of course, is not a technical 
philosopher, but have no doubt about it, 
he is a cultured and deep-seeing thinker. It 
is the kind of book that one likes to read 
and re-read, for it is impossible to exhaust 
it at first. Here is a typical passage: 

Perhaps because I don’t believe in them, and 
they do not believe in me, I have been extremely 
lucky in my friends. What I do believe in is 
friendship, which in numberless, unexpected and 
amusing forms, has flooded my days like sun- 
light. All we have to do, I suspect, to have more 
of it, to have all of it we need, is to trust our 
warm animal blood, to grin warily at our com- 
mon, diseased humanity, and to free our spirits. 
All this takes a good deal of doing, but as proved 
every time we share some warm little book or 
delight with a stranger on a street corner, or 


more triumphantly with an intimate, it is not 
at all impossible. 


Here is another: 


I admire persistence, loyalty, realism, and all 
the other structural and bourgeois virtues as much 
as anyone, but only when they are original, in- 
tentional and authentic . . . it is a common peo- 
ple, the artists, the intellectuals, and the buc- 
caneers, such as Churchill—or in other words, 
those who have themselves lived—who will con- 
quer a mass insanity. 


Perhaps, books of this kind will reveal 
the values of living to common man more 
convincingly than the profound and labyrin- 
thian questings of academic thinkers. 


# 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Jesurr ADVENTURE IN CHINA DuRING 
THE Reicn oF K’anc Hst by Eloise 
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Talcott Hibbert. E. P. Dutton and 

Company. 285 pp. $5.00. 

By the uninitiated layman China is 
considered a nation, which until the be- 
ginning of the present century, has been 
isolated from Western culture and com- 
merce. For such an opinion the book under 
consideration is a sufficient antidote. 

K’ang Hsi, Emperor of China, a con- 
temporary of Louis XVI of France, ex- 
ceeded the western king in wisdom, po- 
litical acumen, and scientific and cultural 
interest. Eminently qualified to rule, he ex- 
panded the borders of his country and en- 
joyed a prosperous and successful reign, but 
he is known today principally “as a patron 
of the arts and of learning.” He was the 
first Chinese Emperor who maintained con- 
stant contact with European countries. 
During his reign (1662-1722) represen- 
tatives came to his court from France, 
Russia and Portugal, and the diaries and 
letters of Europeans are the chief source 
of knowledge of his reign. ‘This book places 
especial emphasis on the contacts between 
China and Europe. 

During the Emperor’s youth the Jesuits 
were in favor and were welcomed by the 
ruling powers. Interested in affairs of his 
state, K’ang Hsi traveled in Tartary to 
visit the tombs of his ancestors. He had the 
Chinese classics translated into Manchu; 
he had experimental laboratories established 
by the Jesuits. There was trouble with the 
Russians and the French began to trade. 
Both events expanded the extranational 
horizons. 

Those interested in old China porcelains 
will find a chapter on this subject especially 
entrancing. The author says: “The endless 
stream of boxes and crates containing 
porcelain objects, which survived the long 
voyage in the sailing vessels of those days, 
made the name of the Emperor K’ang Hsi 
more famous in Europe than all the tales 
of his wisdom, his just laws, or his interest 
in Western science. In any of the great 
museums of the world of today fine speci- 
mens of porcelain can be seen which were 
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made by gifted Chinese potters working un- 
der his direction and patronage.” 

It has been said of him that “he was 
one of the three most illustrious emperors 
who ever ruled the Chinese people.” It is 
agreed by Western historians that he dis- 
tinguished himself above his generation as 
a ruler in peace or war and as a man. 

This is a timely contribution in a period 
when international relationships are so im- 
portant, and when renewed and augmented 
interest is being shown in the historical 
backgrounds of other nations. 


| 


Murper Our Yonper—An informal 
study of certain classic crimes in back- 
country America—by Stewart H. Hol- 
brook. The Macmillan Company. 255 
pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Holbrook, who is well known as an 
historian of small-town and backwoods 
America, traveled nearly 11,000 miles in 
his investigation of nearly one hundred 
cases of weird American murder crimes, in 
order to view the scenes of the murder, 
talk with the people who were directly or 
indirectly concerned in the crimes and to 
study court records, newspaper accounts 
and other sources. The result is that Mur- 
der Out Yonder is a major addition to a 
field of “literature,” which today has in- 
terest for millions of readers. 

Some of the cases are still alive in the 
memory of American newspaper readers, 
Harry Orchard, the Rocky Mountain dyna- 
mite man, for example. People in Oregon 
probably still recall Joshua II, one of the 
strangest evangelists in this country. People 
in Wisconsin probably still remember the 
trouble at Cameron Dam. The murder at 
Badaxe in Michigan in 1911 probably is 
still fresh in the memories of many people in 
that state. Indiana cannot easily forget Belle 
Brynhilde Gunness, 

Mr. Holbrook retells these and other 
cases in crisp reportorial style enriched with 
character portrayals that the fictive detective 
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story writer well might envy. Our par- 
ticular interest is the author’s chapter on 
folklore of American murder, in which he 
describes his methods of investigation and 
offers clinching documentations. It is a book 
that one will want to read in one sitting. 


| 


‘TALL TIMBER by Stewart H. Holbrook. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 179 pp. 
$1.50. 

Written for children between the ages 
of ten and fourteen Tall Timber will be 
of interest also to adult readers because of 
its historical and descriptive interpretation 
of American lumbering. A year after the 
Puritans arrived in Salem the first sawmill 
was set up in what is now South Berwick, 
Maine. It marked the beginning of one of 
America’s most significant, and also, ro- 
mantic chapters of industrial development. 
Manufactured in England, this first saw- 
mill, driven by water, in the years to come 
would inspire many emulations and result 
in the expansion of an industry that con- 
tributed to the settling of the Northwest 
and many parts of the South. Mr. Hol- 
brook knows the timber country and its 
people. His book is rich with incidents and 
timber tales as well as vivid descriptions 
of lumber jacks, logging camps, log booms, 
bull whackers, cruisers, skidroads and nu- 
merous other phases of lumbering. Only 
one who has seen the tall trees fall and 
watched them afloat on the rivers and 
later guided through the mills where they 
became various types of lumber can write 
as Mr. Holbrook. The present reviewer 
had the privilege of spending two years in 
the lumber country where he saw and 
heard much that is offered in this book. 
The long winters, the deep blankets of 
snow, the indigo night sky with moon and 
stars larger than elsewhere, the aroma of 
pines, the silent forests and majestic Norway 
groves—it is an environment that invigo- 
rates and enlarges living. Young and old 
will learn much about the history of lum- 
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bering in the skillful condensations through- 
out the book. In fact, with so much material 
at hand the book as a whole is a delightful 
example of simple, often beautiful con- 
densation. It doubtless will continue to be 
a favorite among young readers. For social 
science courses in the elementary and junior 
high school it is indispensable. ‘The Lumber- 
jacks Dictionary at the end will provide 
amusement and information about another 
source of picturesque speech in America. 
The illustrations have caught the spirit and 
grandeur of the timber country. 


¥ 


THAILAND by Virginia Thompson. The 
Macmillan Company. 857 pp. $5.00. 


This outcome of painstaking research, is- 
sued under the auspices of the Secretariat 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, has 
been published at a most opportune time, 
when the attention of the world is riveted 
upon the small Asiatic country, formerly 
called Siam. The author has spared no pains 
to familiarize herself with her subject, as 
the well-documented chapters clearly show. 
The popular-minded reader will wish a 
simpler, less detailed treatment. For the 
scholar and the serious student of foreign 
affairs here is an exhaustive survey which 
is gratifying. 

In the Preface the author declares that 
the outbreak of the second world war “in 
all probability coincides with the end of 
one period of Siamese history,” because, 
despite the extent to which Siam participates, 
“the forces already in the crucible cannot 
but emerge profoundly modified.” Since the 
lines were written, the outbreak of war 
between the United States and Japan has 
become an accomplished fact, and Thailand 
has cast her lot with French Indo-China 
and the Japanese. The future outcome of 
this struggle so far as Siam is concerned, 
is shrouded in doubt. 

Seldom has a minor country been 
described in more minute detail. As a 
background for understanding the present 
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scene, each phase of Siam’s history and cul- 
ture is elaborated in a separate chapter. 
The story begins ten centuries ago, and is 
brought down to the late nineteen thirty- 
nines. The revolution of 1932 wrought 
great changes in the government of Thai- 
land. The country has leaped forward rap- 
idly for a decade under wise administra- 
tion of political affairs. 

The exhaustive volume under review 
covers all the manifold phases of community 
and national life. A mere catalogue of the 
table of contents indicates the comprehen- 
sive character of the volume. Separate sec- 
tions describe the geography, peoples, his- 
tory, foreign relations, administration, jus- 
tice and defense. Other chapters describe 
the land and its population, the natural re- 
sources, agriculture, commerce, industry, 
public works, finance and the labor situation. 
Final expositions and descriptions of the 
country’s religion are given. There are 
descriptions of its social organization and 
social problems; of the public health; of the 
opium problem; of culture, and education; 
of the press and public opinion. An ample 
bibliography includes nineteen pages. Useful 
appendixes catalogue the major foreign com- 
panies doing business in Siam, and there is 
a list of Siamese newspapers and periodicals. 
The footnotes are wisely collected in a 
separate section. An adequate index adds to 
the volume’s usefulness. 

The author has spent considerable time 
in Thailand, and is thus able to interpret 
the trends and events of the present swiftly- 
moving period. A scholar, who was already 
known as an authority on problems of 
Southeast Asia, Miss Thompson has pro- 
duced a work which will be authoritative 
in giving a better understanding of this 
area doubtless destined to claim a large 
share of attention in the daily news in 
coming months. The author chronicles 
facts, not propaganda; descriptions, not 
arguments. 

A good series of maps of Thailand and 
the surrounding nations with whose affairs 
hers are inevitably intertwined would be a 
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great help. Only one inadequate, black and 
white outline map is included in the book. 
In it Thailand occupies space of almost 
thumbnail area. This evident defect is, how- 
ever, overbalanced by the excellence of 
description, the skillful sectioning of chap- 
ters, and the direct clear style. It will 
doubtless be considered an authoritative 
source of information on this newly- 
important country for a long period. 


¥ 


THE CuHarLEs by Arthur Bernon Tourtel- 
lot. Illustrated. Farrar and Rinehart. 
356 pp. $2.50. 

If Emil Ludwig had not preempted the 
figure he used in his biography of the Nile 
it would have been even more appropriate 
if the present volume had been entitled 
“The Biography of the Charles,” for the 
author has reviewed its winding, historical 
course through the major and minor charac- 
ters who lived and worked along its banks, 
with the result that here is interpretive his- 
tory written with consummate artistry. 
Among the rivers of America the Charles 
is geographically insignificant. It winds like 
a “silver S” and except for its mouth is a 
mere trickle up stream. Culturally, how- 
ever, it has major importance. At first called 
by the Indians Quinobequin (circular) it 
was known to Champlain and Captain 
John Smith. In early Colonial days its 
banks attracted such contrasting characters 
as William Blackstone, who built his book- 
ish retreat on Beacon Hill between the 
present Louisburg Square and the Charles, 
and later moved westward to another hill 
top which he called appropriately Study 
Hill; and that romantic figure, Sir Charles 
Henry Frankland, who, in open defiance 
of Puritan morals, lived with his mistress 
in Boston, but, pursued by scandal, finally 
retreated to the very source of the Charles 
and there in splendor ruled as a lord in a 
marble palace and entertained in the man- 
ner of a French aristocrat. 

Mr. Tourtellot’s pageantry of persons 
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and episodes includes Governor Winthrop; 
Goody Sherman and her Sow together with 
the Town Hall meeting at which repre- 
sentative government in America really be- 
gan; John Eliot, missionary to and friend 
of the Indians; Cotton Mather and the 
witch hysteria; Nathaniel Eaton, the first 
President of Harvard, his wife and the nig- 
gardly meals she served the students; John 
Harvard and his little library; John Camp- 
bell, who established the first newspaper 
printed in America; Lemuel Cox and The 
Great Bridge; Gilbert Stuart, artist and 
social despot; the Widow Craigie in whose 
house on Tory Row Longfellow became a 
roomer and later permanent resident. There 
are vivid and humorous incidents that bring 
fresh views of the battle of Lexington and 
Concord and Bunker Hill; masterly por- 
traits of Lowell, Holmes and Longfellow. 
So rich is the pageantry, so colorful and 
realistic the description and narration that 
one likes to think of The Charles as the 
ideal pattern for text books in American 
history for those who desire and should 
have a dramatic interpretation of America 
as background for more intensive study. 

This addition to the Farrar and Rinehart 
Rivers of America series has so much of 
stylistic beauty and so many evidences of 
original research that it marks a new high 
in historical literature. 


# 


THE Crisis oF Our AcE by Pitirim A. 


Sorokin. Illustrated with tables and 
graphs. E. P. Dutton and Co. 338 pp. 
$3.50. 

It is difficult to classify Mr. Sorokin, the 
author of this unique sociological interpre- 
tation of our times. He is, to be sure, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Head of his de- 
partment at Harvard and by his fellow 
sociologists regarded as eminent. He is also 
a Russian and a victim of the Russian revo- 
lution. He is, likewise, a Catholic and there 
is evidence in the present book and else- 
where that he is a mystical Christian. Does 
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he write as a sociologist, a Catholic, or as 
a mystic? While the book is dynamic and 
often breathtaking in style, it is in the 
nature of a report of sustained investiga- 
tions over several years into the trends of 
human conduct. As an observer, and a deep 
seer it should be added, Professor Sorokin 
is convinced that the present chaos in the 
world is vastly more than a conflict between 
capital and labor, or between privileged 
families and common man. It is a uni- 
versal revolution of frantic man against all 
the material values that the industrial up- 
surge created. For years to come we shall 
fight through the greatest crisis of mankind. 
It is Professor Sorokin’s thesis that this 
world war is the last stand fight of material- 
ism and that in its defense all the devils of 
human greed and lust will bear arms. 
Unless man can learn to understand and 
accept other dynamics of living he will be 
crushed by his own folly and selfishness. 
This seems strange doctrine in a book by a 
scientific sociologist. 

It appears less strange, however, when 
one studies the evidence that the author 
richly supplies. Throughout the world there 
has long been a lowering of ethical and 
aesthetic standards and a glorifying of the 
pathological, the sordid, and the grotesque 
in conduct. The spirit of modern life has 
long approved of the cynical and the vulgar. 
Old values have been repudiated; creative- 
ness has emphasized technic and its subject 
matter has been drawn from the material- 
istic and the base. Professor Sorokin does 
not find any modern artist or writer com- 
parable to those of the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. Our civili- 
zation has become predominantly sensate. 
The historical norms of conduct set up by 
philosophy and religion have been over- 
thrown for others that serve expediency, 
immediate satisfactions, and organic 
hungers. Force and mass production have 
outmoded sympathetic understanding and 
quality. Gigantism, sensationalism, the 
super-spectacular are in the ascendent. In 
support of these charges the author offers 
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tables and charts based on data that he has 
painstakingly collected over many years. 
No one who uses the critical eye will 
deny that Professor Sorokin presents a 
strong case against modernism. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that we are in 
the midst of a vast process of dissection. In 
all fields, the scientific method of analysis 
and fact finding is displacing the old meth- 
ods of dialectics and authoritarian dicta 
based upon superstition or deception in the 
interest of dynastic or dictator rule. Many 
of the ideals and norms in the past are now 
understood as false. With new means of 
communication mass information _ has 
brought light where darkness had been 
encouraged and imposed. ‘Trite as it sounds, 
we are struggling through a vast period of 
new kinds of adjustments. Science has 
brought a new freedom, a liberation from 
coercive doctrines and programs which fa- 
vored ruling classes and a status quo based 
on mass enslavement. Mass education has 
opened the eyes and the minds of millions 
who once lived on faith in those who used 
mass ignorance as instruments of self ag- 
grandizement. It will be difficult, if not 
impossible, in the future to hoodwink the 
rank and file of mankind. Long denied 
hungers are now being appeased with the 
gluttony of prolonged starvation. It will 
take a long time to feed the starved mind 
and spirit. And it will take a long time 
before men will entrust their souls in com- 
plete faith to panaceas whatever name they 
may bear. If this is an age of debunking 
skepticism it is because mass information 
has penetrated the huts of slaves; these 
slaves are now tasting piquant freedom. 
While it may be doubted that the new 
age will be advanced by the old ideals, we 
can agree with Professor Sorokin that a 
finer world lies ahead. We agree that in 
the present crisis “Our remedy demands a 
complete change of the contemporary men- 
tality, a fundamental transformation to our 
system of values, and the profoundest modi- 
fication of our conduct toward other men, 
cultural values, and the world at large.” 
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The three types of culture considered in 
this book: the ideational with its emphasis 
on God and State, the idealistic with faith 
in universal moral law; and the sensate 
with its surrender to the reign of the senses 
have all been found wanting. But from each 
may be derived ingredients in a new cul- 
ture inspired by ideals of brotherhood, di- 
rected by science and vitalized by new sys- 
tems of government and education. Out of 
the present holocaust may rise, it is the 
author’s and our faith, a new spirituality. 


# 


THE ECoNomMICcs OF AMERICAN DEFENSE 
by Seymour E. Harris. W. W. Norton. 
350 pp. $3.50. 

Although this book was being written 
several months before December 7, 1941 
and considers economic questions in terms 
of defense against possible attack, it has 
added significance now that we are at war. 
It discusses the profound question of how 
American defense should be financed, and 
the nature of the various impacts of defense 
needs upon the entire life of the nation. 
Output and production industrial capacity, 
consumption of capital, curtailment of con- 
sumption, inflation, control of incomes and 
prices, foreign exchange are among the 
topics that are given detailed and authorita- 
tive treatment. These questions are given 
particular study in relation to American 
aid to Britain. It is, of course, obvious that 
if the author had been writing of an 
America actually at war, and as one of a 
large group of allies, that he would have 
extended his discussions of international re- 
lations and stressed factors which now have 
become supremely important, namely those 
involved in all-out war economy and those 
that are likely to affect America’s business 
policies not only during this war but prob- 
ably during the peace era, which we believe 
lies ahead. 

Professor Harris is generous with detailed 
data pertaining to the various aspects of 
American defense. The figures themselves, 
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of course, will need continuous revision, but 
in the light of the facts cited, one may see 
the enormity and complexity of defense in 
war apart from military strategy and tac- 
tics, all the more so, because World War 
II involves civilians to a degree that was 
not imperative in previous wars. An ex- 
ample of the kind of information that the 
author offers is contained in the following 
citation: 

The importance of the Nazi threat is revealed 
by the following facts. Nazi dominated Europe 
purchased in a recent year $768 millions of com- 
modities from the United States and $1,117 mil- 
lions of commodities from the remainder of the 
western hemisphere. If these markets should be 
permanently shut to them, American countries 
would be confronted with serious problems of ad- 
justment. In the eventuality of the defeat of the 
British Isles, additional exports of $1,616 millions 
from this hemisphere would be involved. Sales of 
$3,500 millions would then be at the mercy of a 
Nazi dominated Europe. These exports account for 
almost one-half of the total exports of the western 
hemisphere. 

Viewed from the angle of European 
trade balances, the war has profoundly af- 
fected exports and imports in all the 
countries of Europe. The war, therefore, is 
in large measure a threat to the entire 
world economy and imposes problems of 
adjustment now and for the future which 
are nothing short of staggering. 

Books of this kind are vitally necessary 
if Americans are earnest in trying to under- 
stand the web of meanings which envelopes 
the present world situation. While it has 
always been true that war has involved 
economics, in the present war with the 
enormous expenditures and all-out in- 
dustrial participation affecting civilian life 
as never before, the economic phase of the 
war is of central importance. 


¥ 


THe Nove. Anp Society: A CRITICAL 
Stupy OF THE Mopern Nove by N. 
Elizabeth Monroe. The University of 
North Carolina Press. 282 pp. $3.00. 
One should react to this important book 

in a two-fold manner. First, as a critical 
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and scholarly study of the modern novel 
against the history of its development, the 
book has high value for lovers and students 
of literature. The author writes with pene- 
tration and her facile pen brings to the page 
a swiftly moving style, rich with pointed 
references and terse evaluations. The reader, 
therefore, will enjoy the mere reading of 
it and will also be grateful to the author 
for her breadth of treatment. Second, the 
book has particular merit for its philosophy. 
This is clearly stated and consistently ac- 
cented. One does not need to agree with 
the author in praising her basis of criticism 
and arguing lucidly in its support. In a 
word, Miss Monroe declares that the mod- 
ern novel is decadent because it ignores or 
attacks traditional values and those virtues 
that, she believes, gave worth and strength 
to man in the past. Devoted to the Aristo- 
telian and Catholic conceptions of man and 
life she judges the modern novel by these 
standards. In support of her thesis she con- 
centrates on six novelists, all women: Sigrid 
Undset, Selma Lagerlof, Virginia Woolf, 
Ellen Glasgow, Edith Wharton, and Willa 
Cather. No one who knows the modern 
novel will disagree with her choice. All of 
these novelists are outstanding. In addition 
to these she notes in passing Dos Passos, 
Dostoievski, Thomas Hardy, Aldous Hux- 
ley, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Marcel 
Proust, John Steinbeck, among a few 
others. 

The women writers represent and illus- 
trate the theme of the book for these novel- 
ists in the author’s judgment are great 
because they are not decadent (with the 
possible exception of Virginia Woolf, who 
was an experimentalist). ‘They emphasize 
the universal values and have not exalted 
sin, in any form, as desirable or as necessary 
and final. So long as sin is incidental, or if 
central is followed by atonement and subli- 
mation, the novelist may and even should 
accept it as part of life, but if he presents 
it as attractive and as a major interest in 
a character the novel is decadent. Miss Mon- 
roe seems to believe that the characters of 
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the novel should either overcome fleshly 
desire or do penance for its satisfaction. 
The novelist should depict the internal dis- 
integration that accompanies sinning, and 
thereby imitate what she regards as the in- 
evitable law of life that the wages of sin is 
death. And here, again, sin means concupis- 
cence. 
should not be confused with convention or 
manners but identified with universal values 
of right and wrong. 

Obviously, many will differ with this 
conception of decadence and regret that a 
series of brilliant interpretations is confined 
to a traditional context without a critical 
study of this context itself. In closely juxta- 
posed sentences Miss Monroe is guilty of 
the very confusion or vagueness that she 
believes evident in the novels by Edith 
Wharton. How should understand 
“The most destructive concept the novelist 
has brought to fiction in recent times is the 
concept of art for art’s sake” in relation to 
“fiction and the criticism of fiction must 
relate themselves to the moral values of 
humanity.”” What are these values apart 
from conventions, however derived? And 
what is art if not form of interpretation? 
Does Miss Monroe agree with Tolstoi that 
art should be moral, that it should be up- 
lifting? There are many who insist that 
art may take any theme for its treatment. 
As art, it must conform to principles of 
art expression, whatever its theme. 

It would be unfair to accuse Miss Mon- 
roe of attempting propaganda in behalf of 
a religious ideal. All criticism must have a 
basis of judgment. One may question, how- 
ever, the right of a critic of art to judge 
the novel as an art form on the basis of a 
theory of life. ‘To introduce ethics into the 
field of aesthetics results in dark confusion, 
and the value of the criticism must be dis- 
counted because of the suspicion that here 
is appeal to ideals of conduct and not to 
standards of art technic. But we shall let 
Miss Monroe have the last word: “It is the 
province of art to represent all of reality, 
high or low, according to its essential na- 


Moreover, to the author morals 


one 
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ture. Morality is simply the rational law of 
human activity, not a brake applied from 
outside. If fiction reaches the plane of litera- 
ture it is bound to be moral; it may repre- 
sent lust, adultery, violence, or filth, but it 
represents these things as defections from 
reason or morality, not as norms of human 


experience.” 


TweLvE Wuo RULEp by R. R. Palmer. 
Princeton University Press. 403 pp. 
$3.75. 

This volume, written by a member of 
the Department of History of Princeton, 
tells the story of the Committee of Public 
Safety, twelve men of the French Revolu- 
tion, who ruled France during the year 
1793-94. In the words of Carlyle “stranger 
set of Cloud-Compellers the earth never 
saw.” The seven country lawyers, a Paris 
aristocrat, two country lawyers, an actor, 
and a Protestant minister composed the 


dozen who held autocratic powers. ‘Though 


the French Revolution was one of the 
peasants, no member of that class was in- 
cluded; though France was almost one 
hundred per cent Catholic, no Catholic was 
found among the rulers. None of the com- 
mittee was in poor financial circumstances. 
These twelve terrorists were rather 
young men, ranging from 26 to 50. Seven 
were in their thirties, three in their forties, 
one each was in his twenties and fifties. 
Ruling France in the fifth year of the Revo- 
lution, they governed a seething France. 
They found themselves in a difficult situ- 
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ation. “Anarchy within, invasion from 
without. A country cracking from outside 
pressure, disintegrating from internal 
strain. Revolution at its height. War. In- 
flation. Hunger. Fear. Hate. Sabotage. 
Fantastic hopes. Boundless idealism—and 
the dread that all the gains of the Revolu- 
tion would be lost. And the faith that if 
they won they would bring Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity into the world.” 

In careful and detailed form the author 
describes the stirring events of the exciting 
year of the Reign of Terror. He describes 
vividly the rise of the first modern dic- 
tatorship. Many concepts of today, which 
to the uninitiated seem new, in reality had 
their rise during this period. There was an 
attempt at a planned war-time economy; 
the first men’s army; a marked nationalism; 
a conflict between democratic and totali- 
tarian ideas; and even the beginnings of 
aviation. The French Revolution, in reality 
a phase of world revolution, has many paral- 
lels in our own day. One of the major 
points of interest in this book is found in 
the situations of that time, which raise 
questions regarding the future growing out 
of our present situation in the world. 

For his data the author went to both 
original and secondary sources. Already an 
authority on the background of the French 
Revolution especially through his Catholics 
and Unbelievers in Eighteenth Century 
France, the volume enhances his contribu- 
tion to the period. It is written carefully, 
and provides new understanding of this 
confused period as it relates to our own 
times. 





Review of Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


BaRHAM, THoMAS C., Jr. “Peace—The Great 
Delusion.” School and Society. 54:509-511. 
December 6, 1941. 

For a score of years “peace at any price” has 
been the dominant credo of educational groups. 
As a result, we are unprepared materially and 
emotionally for war. Educational leaders in the 
United States now “must develop and keep alive 
a spirited and militant democratic tradition de- 
voted to maintaining a world that will be amen- 
able to the evolution of our cultural, economic, 
and political concepts. “We can not . . . permit 
our hatred of war to trick us again out of 


CRAVEN, THoMaAS. “Our Decadent Art Museums.” 
The American Mercury. 53:682-688. Decem- 
ber, 1941. 

“A plea for robust, living culture instead of 
cemeteries of art.”"—“The art world of America 
is ruled by a snobbish hierarchy which approves 
only the imitative or the remote.” The author 
makes a plea for the young American artists who 
sincerely express an indigenous art and who have 
faith in American culture. 


DANIELS, JONATHAN. “Seeing the South.” Har- 
per’s Magazine. 183: 598-606. November, 1941. 
“Ways to see the South are as varied as the 

land, as the tourists’ time and the tourists’ money.” 

Wealth is found adjacent to squalor. The Bon Air 

Hotel of Augusta is in the same town as four 

cotton mills. Only nine miles away is Tobacco 

Road. 

This is a penetrating article on the new South, 
and the points of greatest interest in it. 


DE SALEs, RAOUL DE Roussy. “Socialism and 
the Future.” The Atlantic Monthly. 168: 694- 
704. December, 1941. 

“The question is not whether democracy can 
be made to work according to capitalist formulas 
or socialist doctrines. The dilemma is 
whether a collectivist society—that is one founded 
on our real possibilities of production—can be 
established without destroying the essential prin- 
ciples upon which democracy rests.” 


De SALEs, RAOUL DE Roussy. “The Conflict Be- 
tween Capitalism and Democracy.” The At- 


lantic 168: 

I94I. 

Democracy presumes that peace is the normal 
condition of mankind; the Nationalist-Socialist 
group that war is the normal condition. Both 
capitalism and socialism are in conflict with 
democracy. Many capitalists oppose the foreign 
policy of Roosevelt. The cleavage between capi- 
talism and democracy has sharpened during the 
present crisis. The present war is not only a war 
but a world revolution. To secure the support 
of the masses they must be assured that “if the 
democratic nations win the war it will mean in 
fact a tangible victory for democracy.” 


Monthly. §29-538. November, 


FARRELL, JAMES T. “The Faith of Lewis Mum- 
ford.” The Southern Review. 6: 417-438. 
Winter, 1941. 

“Lewis Mumford is one of the leading spokes- 
men of the new cult of the irrational.” His 
reformism “is bankrupt.” As one of the spokes- 
men of the “war intellectuals” he resembles but 
is more reactionary than war intellectuals of the 
First World War. His present leaning places 
him close to contemporary totalitarian thinkers. 


HALLGREN, MAvuritz. “How America’s Hotels 
Grew Up.” Travel. 78: 18-21ff. November, 
1941. 

The evolution of the modern American hotel 
from the small inn is a fascinating story of our 
life. The comforts and » provided 
guests are interestingly and vividly described. 


“discomforts 


HANIGHEN, FRANK C. “Defense Begins to Hurt.” 
Harper's Magazine. 183: 
1941. 

The economic system is in for heavy weather. 
Priorities are beginning to squeeze the little man. 
Curtailment of installment buying has begun. 
“The course of the defense program pivots on 
the little man.” The article provides a critical 
analysis of the government’s economic program. 


561-571. November, 


HUTCHINSON, Bruce. “Canada’s War Effort.” 
The National Geographic Magazine. 80: 553- 
590. November, 1941. 


Canada has been transformed in eighteen 
months. The army has increased from 5000 to 
230,000 men; a modern navy is being built; 
new towns and new industry are developing; 
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40,000 flyers a year are being trained; citizens 
pay taxes until it hurts. 

The article describes the magnificent manner 
in which the Dominion is responding to war 
needs, 


JoHNSON, Hiram W, “Let’s Declare Ourselves.” 
Scribner’s Commentator. 11: 93-97. December, 
1941. 

The California senator believes that the “great 
inarticulate mass” of people are opposed to the 
war. The development of a war psychology has 
been carefully planned. “Dictatorship and war 
have marched together in this government.” Now 
we face war. “But there may yet be time to save 
America. Let us declare ourselves. Let us form 
our battalions and, hand in hand, face the war- 
mongers as we go forward, buoyed by the 
trumpets of Peace, forward to save our country.” 


KIRALFY, ALEXANDER. “The Key to Hitler’s 
Defeat.” Asia. 41: 
“Unless the democracies adopt proper offensive 

campaigns they will risk losing the war—in Asia. 

And in the final analysis an anti-German war 

should be decided close to Germany. All else is 

attrition, the abnegation of military science.” The 
strategy of the present war is discussed. 


671-675. December, 1941. 


MICHINER, JAMES A. “What Are We Fighting 


For?” Progressive Education. 18: 
November, 1941. 


We are fighting for (a) decency; (b) for a 
satisfactory economic status; (c) for social ideals; 
(d) for representative government; (e) for pres- 
ervation; and (f) for the maintenance and ex- 
tension of the American way of life. We must 
teach democracy; develop individual integrity; 
must have direction and conviction; must aid our 
nation to develop. 

Nine pertinent and specific questions are asked 
and answered concerning future directions of 
education. 


342-348. 


PANKow, L. J. “Just What Is Insanity?” Scientific 
American. 165: 330-332. December, 1941. 


Insanity is “a prolonged departure from the 
individual’s normal reactions of living, thinking, 
and acting.” The reaction of the individual to 
thwarted desires determines his normalcy. The 
exciting causes may be either physical or mental. 


SAUNDERS, D. A. “The Failure of Propaganda.” 
Harper’s Magazine. 183: 648-655. November, 
1941. 

There is not much noticeable effect of propa- 
ganda on the present war. Both sides are fighting 

a “defensive war.” The proposals of Roosevelt 
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and Churchill are mere restatements of Wilson’s 
fourteen points. The people are apathetic to much 
which is printed in all countries. 


SEMPICH, FREDERICK. “U. §.—Roads in War and 
Peace.” The National Geographic Magazine. 
80: 687-716. December, 1941. 


This illuminating article shows the evolution 
of the modern road. Airplane views of famous 
highways give point to the article. Perhaps we 
will enter a new stage in highway construction 
for defense purposes with access roads to army 
posts, powder mills, munitions works, etc., with 
enlarged tunnels and “flight strips” on which 
warplanes may land and take off. 


SOILAND, ALBERT. “The Great American Stom- 
ach.” Hygeia. 19: 977-979 ff. December, 1941. 
“Breakfast on the run, lunches on the gallop, 

and a beefsteak dinner eaten in twenty minutes” 

—are largely responsible for our rebellious stom- 

achs. “America has surpassed the world in de- 

veloping weak stomachs, nervous stomachs and 
gravely diseased stomachs—in no other country 
are so many remedies advertised for gas pains, 
sour stomach, distress, nausea, and heartburn. 

There are hypersecretion and varying degrees 

of sour stomach, often caused by excess acids.” 


STERN, EpirH M. “The Time of Your Life.” 
The Rotarian. 59: 27-29. November, 1941. 


The joys of mature age are described. There 
are 50 Borrowed Time Clubs (no members under 
seventy) in the United States. Old age is the 
time of hobbies (a Missouri survey places the 
percentage of ninety for those over 70). Old age 
gives time for things which one cannot do earlier. 
Freedom from the worries of early life makes 
life more peaceful. 


STEVENS, ALDEN. “Washington: Blight on 
Democracy.” Harper’s Magazine. 184: 50-58. 
December, 1941. 

Overcrowded, badly housed, expensive, crime- 
ridden, intolerant, with inadequate transporta- 
tion, schools, and health facilities, Washington 
is the most undemocratic city in America. Alley 
dwellings are disease breeders. A crime wave is 
rampant. The author makes a plea for a full- 
scale futurance of what a democratic city should 
be in government plan, and spirit, and as sample 
for America. 


WRIGHT, QuINcy. “Inventions and War.” Sci- 
entific Monthly. 53: 526-541. December, 
1941. 

An incisive analysis of the role which inven- 
tions have played in warfare. Not only are 
inventions described but social trends which re- 
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sult from them. Military techniques have passed 
through four stages during the last five centuries 
due to various inventions, notably the gun and 
airplane. We are now in a stage of totalitarian 
war. “What use will be made of inventions be- 
longs, however, not to technology but to the 
human spirit.” 


EDUCATIONAL 


BAGLEY, WILLIAM C, “The Case for Essentialism 
in Education.” Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 30: 201-202. October, 1941. 


For centuries the following goals and proce- 
dures have been in conflict ; the former emphasized 
by the essentialist, the latter by progressives: 
“effort vs. interest; discipline vs. freedom; race 
experience vs. individual experience; teacher- 
initiative vs. learner-initiative; logical organiza- 
tion vs. psychological organization; subjects vs. 
activities; remote goals vs. immediate goals; and 
the like.” The case for essentialism is here set 
forth clearly and incisively. 


BARNES, SHERMAN B. “Present-Minded or Past- 
Minded History?” The Social Studies. 32: 340- 
343. December, 1941. 

History may be approached in two ways: (a) 
what past generations did, believed and thought; 
(b) through the eyes and convictions of the 
present—a genetic study of present culture pat- 
terns. The article is a penetrating one. Recapitu- 
lating, the author’s argument is “that present- 
minded history is less likely to be helpful to a 
culture’s power of self-criticism and renewal than 
past-minded history.” 


BECKER, H. A. “Multiple Texts Multiply Text- 
book Problems.” The Social Studies. 32: 294- 
296. November, 1941. 


Under this plan no single textbook is used, 
but a number of each of the leading textbooks. 
This breaks down slavish adherence to one book; 
provides varying points of view; increases inter- 
est; develops comparison and critical ability; 
students learn better—so it is claimed. The au- 
thor takes issue with these contentions, favoring 
a single good textbook “as a springboard from 
which to launch the study of the subject.” 


CorEY, STEPHEN M. “Subject Matter: Means or 
End?” The School Review. 49: 577-586. Oc- 
tober, 1941. 

Differences of opinion among teachers have 
to do with means and procedures rather than 
ends. At the University of Chicago compromises 
are being worked out between the “subject mat- 
ter” and the “pupil-problem” approach. 


Cross, E. A. “Effective Teaching of Literature.” 
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The English Journal. 30: 798-807. December, 

1941. 

Remedial reading reaches only 10 or 12 per 
cent of the whole group of pupils. We need 
effective constructive, developmental teaching for 
the other 88 to go per cent. The author makes a 
plea for raising the teaching of literature to the 
level of the feelings, the emotions so that pupils 
will accept “with fervor” and prompt them to 
“live what they know to be good.” 


DALGLIESH, ALICE. “What’s New in Books for 
Boys and Girls.” Parents’ Magazine. 16: 22-23 
ff. November, 1941. 

An excellent and complete list of illustrated 
books for children from two to eleven is offered, 
together with prices and publishers. The Decem- 
ber issue of the magazine reviews new books for 
older children. 


EAsTMAN, Max. “John Dewey.” The Atlantic 
Monthly. 168: 671-685. December, 1941. 
This latest in a series of Atlantic portraits, is a 

most interesting thumbnail sketch of the life and 
activities of one who, though retired from his 
teaching position for twelve years, is still active 
in writing. This distinguished scholar described 
at the University of Paris as “the most profound 
and complete expression of American genius” has 
written 36 books and 815 articles and pamphlets, 
and is now busy on another volume. 


FENER, MILDRED S. and FISHBURN, ELEANOR. 
“Elizabeth Peabody and the Kindergarten.” 
Journal of the National Education Association. 
30: 275-276. December, 1941. 

A brief biography of this talented and energetic 
teacher. Her connection with the revival of the 
public schools is shown. In her nearly ninety 
years she was an apostle of progress in education. 
As the founder of the first public school kinder- 
garten, she has a permanent place in the history 
of American education. 


GOLDTHORPE, J. HAROLD. “Some Unsolved Prob- 
lems in Federal Grants-in Aid.” The American 
School Board Journal. 103: 13-15 ff. Decem- 
ber, 1941. 

This is a study of twenty-four types of grants 
between 1887 and 1937. This is now a major 
aspect of public finance. In 1915 these grants 
totaled $5,777,000; in 1940, they amounted to 
$576,604,000. In 1940, in three states, federal 
subventions were in excess of 50 per cent of 
state tax revenues. In only one state were the 
grants less than 10 per cent of the state’s tax 
collections. 


HILL, Georce E. “Some Professional Beliefs, 
and Opinions of Secondary-School Teachers.” 
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The School Review. 49: 657-667. November, 

1941. 

Two hundred and fifty experienced and inex- 
perienced teachers in the secondary schools were 
queried on their professional beliefs and opinions. 
Seventy-five “principles” in method of teaching 
were used. In general the two groups agreed 
on what was important. The questions are sum- 
marized in six groups: pupil development, out- 
comes and learning concepts; the teacher; teaching 
technique; individual differences; motivation; and 
study skills and their development. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H. “The Science Program 
Builds Constructive Citizenship.” Chicago 
Schools Journal. 23: 49-54. November-Decem- 
ber, 1941. 

A description of Chicago’s program. “We be- 
lieve the science program in Chicago’s public 
schools is developing in the students the power 
to think logically and intelligently. It is pro- 
viding our young people with a technique with 
which they can attack and often solve the prob- 
lems of everyday life. It is enlarging their con- 
ception and understanding of the growth and 
progress of our nation.” It contributes “to the 
preservation of our democratic way of life.” 


KANDEL, I. L. “The End of an Era.” Teachers 
College Record. 43: 93-99. November, 1941. 


“Whatever the outcome of the present war, it 
is clear that it marks the end of an era.” “The 
period now coming to a close has been marked 
by a type of educational nihilism which in the 
interests of child growth and on the basis of 
an unwarranted theory of freedom and democ- 
racy, opposed any acceptance of values and any- 
thing that approximated indoctrination in any 
degree . . . Education was allowed to drift with- 
out any other direction—cultural, moral or social 
—than that which the self-initiated activities of 
the pupils might temporarily suggest.” Moral 
and spiritual values have declined. 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM HEARD. “The Case for 
Progressivism in Education.” Journal of the 
National Education Association. 30: 231-232. 
November, 1941. 

Here is a succinct statement of the progressive 
point of view by one of its leading advocates. 
Among cardinal principles are (a) present rich, 
good living; (b) learning which is the learner’s 
own response, “learned as it is lived,” “heart-felt,” 
and “mind-created”; (c) growth into worthy 
membership of the social groups; (d) adequate 
living for a changing world; (e) a curriculum 
built jointly by teacher and pupil; (f) discipline 
of a “positive” constructive kind. 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM H. “The Philosophy of 
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the New Education.” School and Society. 54: 
481-484. November 29, 1941. 


Seven principles underlying the New Education 
are stated. “Each one learns what he lives; which 
means that he learns his responses, only his re- 
sponses, and all his responses, learning each as 
he accepts it in his own heart to act by and live 
by.” “Since the child learns what he lives, the 
school should be primarily a place for living, 
for living all the aspects of life proper to be 
built into mind and character.” 


POLLARD, JAMES E. “Honorary Degrees.” Journal 
of Higher Education. 12: 421-426. November, 
194!. 

Seventy per cent of the 31 members of the 
Association of American Universities grant hon- 
orary degrees; thirty per cent do not. No recent 
change has occurred. In the main the faculty 
selects those honored. The number of degrees 
conferred annually has tended to shrink. Almost 
no honorary master’s degrees are conferred. No 
honorary Ph.D. degrees are given. The confer- 
ring of honorary degrees is anything but an 
“unmixed blessing.” Some evils arise in small 
colleges. They are given lavishly; recipients or 
their friends campaign for them; emeritus faculty 
members are too often given the degree; expedi- 
ency or gifts are considerations in granting them. 
Though there are other reasons, President Lowell 
of Harvard has said that the chief argument 
for them is “that they add to the sum total of 
human happiness.” 


REEVES, FLoyp W. “Education for Economic and 
Social Planning.” Frontiers of Democracy. 8: 
54-56. November 15, 1941. 

“Education must contribute to the making of 

a better world—Our first goal in planning for 
the kind of world in which we wish to live is 
to place these necessities of life within the reach 
of all (i.e. food, clothing, housing, medical care, 
education, employment, and recreation). Youth 
can participate in planning, and in implementing 
plans. 


WAKEMAN, G. “Should College Teachers Join the 
A.F.T.?” School and Society. 54: 441-443. 
November 15, 1941. 

“Labor unions are organized for war. War, 
as defined by one of its eminent practitioners, is 
hell, . . . Nevertheless, chapters of the A.F.T. are 
being organized in many colleges and universi- 
ties, and sooner or later every college teacher 
will have to decide whether or not to enlist.” 
While the author feels there are circumstances 
in which chapters of the A.F.T. are indicated, 
he believes that more will be gained from the 
support of an appreciative public than from resort 
to compulsion with resulting strained relation- 


ships. 
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during a recent sojourn in Chile. To 
Govern Is to Educate is rich with first hand 
and up to the minute information about the 
schools and politics in this important coun- 
try. In The English Public School: A 
Symbol and a Portent Edward C. Mack 
of New York City brings the reader fresh 
news of attempts to reform the traditional 
programs of these institutions. 

The poetry in this issue comes from vari- 
ous parts of the country. 1 Like American 
Freedom was written by Gladys Vondy 
Robertson of Denver, Colorado; Wings 
of the Morning by Florence Piercy who 


lives in Brooklyn, N.Y. Anna Mary Dick- 
son, the author of Winter’s Campaign, lives 
in Beverly, New Jersey. Nostalgia came 
from Isabelle Loar whose home is in De 
Witt, Iowa. Julian Williams, author of 
Blank Verse of the Sky, lives in Athens, 
West Virginia. 

Elizabeth Sawyer in her Outlander in 
Maine sings of her home state, and Elizabeth 
Utterback of Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Alabama, contributed The South. 

The border illustrations were created by 
Marjorie Nielsen Gehner of New York 
City. 


Did you, too O Friend, suppose democracy was only for elections, for 
politics, and for party name? I say democracy is only of use there that 
it may pass on and come to its flower and fruits in manners, in the 
highest forms of interaction between men, and their beliefs . . 
ligion, literature, colleges, and schools—democracy in all public and 
private life!—Watt WHITMAN. 


. in fe- 





